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HISTORY OF WORCESTER COUNTY. 


HISTCRY OF WEST BOYLSTON. 


BY REV. C. C. P. CROSBY. 


Iv presenting to the public a history of this town, we shall have 
no occasion to record any of those sanguinary scenes, which distin- 
guish the annals of many cf our neighboring towns, arising from 
the incursions of a savage foe. 

No predatory warfare has ever stained the soil, or crimsoned 
the streams, with the blood of white men. Scarcely an incident, 
aside from the general course of human affairs, has transpired with- 
in any recollection, or is entered upon any record. So that the chief 
interest in the history of this4own, comes from what it now is, rath- 
er than from what it has been. 

Within a few years, the town has obtained an importance on 
account of the facilities for manufacturing purposes, little expected 
by its early inkabitants. And it is but a limited stretch of prophet- 
ic genius to predict, that within a few years, this town will be the 
theatre of extensive manufacturing and mechanical operations. 

This town was settled as early as 1720, by several families from 
Marlborovrh ; being then included in the grant of land called 
Shrewsbury. Among the first settlers were Benjamin Hinds, Isaac 
Temple, Edward Goodale, William Whitney, Bixby, and 
Holt. These inhabitants suffered much from the want of dwel- 
lings, but were seldom, if ever molested by the Indians. They toii- 
ed for their posterity, as well as for themselves, and the descend- 
ants of these families are now numerous, and respectable in town ; 
several of them residing on their paternal possessions. 

The history of this town, as a corporation, extends no farther back 
than 1808, being then merged in that of Boylston and Sterling, and 
earlier in that of Shrewsbury and Lancaster. The northern part of 
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194 HISTORY OF WEST BOYLSTON. 


this town is a portion of that tract called Shrewsbury leg; the 
southern part was identified with the north parish of that town, 
now Boylston, so called in honor of a distinguished family of the 
name, and incorporated in 4786. The leg was set off to the wegt 
parish in Lancaster, now Sterling, in 1768; this was done to accom. 
modate the inhabitants with meetings, &c. as they were 10 or 19 
miles distant from Shrewsbury. When this town was incorporated, 
a part of the first named tract, say about half, was inchuded in the 
act. In 1796, the present town was erected into a precinct, and in 
1808, enjoyed the benefit of an act of incorporation. 

In obtaining these privileges, the inhabitants suffered much 
perplexity from their neighbors on every side, but by perseverance 
they obtained their wishes. 

in 1792, sundry inhabitants of Boylston, Sterling, Holden, and 
Worcester, assembled te consider the expediency of forming a new 
town, or parish. They agreed to build a meeting house for their 
accommodation, next year. They then formed themselves into a 
society, and chose Mr. David Goodale clerk, and elected a parish 
committee. 

The meeting house was raised in 1793, being 58 by 46 feet, 
with a cupola, in which a good bell was placed by Ward N. Boyls- 
ton, Esq. and in eighteen months it was finished by the enterprise 
and public spirit of Ezra Beaman, Esq. “ who proposed that for 
the proceeds of the pews already sold on the place, and for those 
remaining unsold, he would finish the house.” 

“‘ This he did,” says the record, ‘in a very decent and faithful 
manner, and at an expense far exceeding any compenention he can 
expect or hope to receive in future.” 

In 1794, the inhabitants applied to several clergymen in the 
vicinity, to meet and consult on the propriety of forming a church 
and hiring a preacher. (Their result was against forming a church, 
but recommended + occasional worship in the house they had 
erected.” : 

Why these gentlemen did not recommend constant worship, is 
difficult to imagine. ‘The meeting house was dedicated January 1, 
1795, by aSermon from Rev. Daniel Grosvenor, of Paxton. In the 
same month, was sent to the General Court, a petition for an act of 
incorporation as a town; signed by 43 inhabitants of Boylston, 24 
of Sterling, 21 of Holden, and 3 of Worcester. 

This petition had a hearing in 1796, but being strenuously op- 
posed by the representatives from each town where the petition- 
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ers resided, they only had leave to withdraw their petition. Soon 
after, they petitioned for an act to form themselves into a precinct, 
py the name of the second precinct in Boylston, Sterling, and Hol- 
den. ‘This also was as strongly opposed as the other; but in June, 
1796, an act was passed granting the prayer of the. petitioners. 
Accordingly, the first meeting for the choice of precinct officers 
was held, August 22, 1796, under the warrant of John Sprague, Esq. 

In 1796, a Congregational church was gathered, and received 
into fellowship by the Rev. Messrs. Sumner, Avery, and Holcomb, 
consisting of thirty two members. March, 1797, the precinct voted 
to concur with the church in calling Mr. William Nash, A. M. to 
settle as a minister of the gospel; and at a subsequent meeting, 
they voted to give him £100, lawful money, as an annual salary, 
and in addition, they made a subscription for his benefit of about 
g200. In June following, Mr. Nash returned an affirmative an- 
swer, in which he regrets the ‘‘ want of an entire unanimity in the 
call,” and on the 11th of October, he was ordained over the parish. 

In 1801, the parish made a grant of $800 to Mr. Nash, on cer- 
tain conditions, to aid him in building a house. : 

In 1804, the manufacture of Cotton was here commenced, for the 
first time in the county of Worcester; but through inexperience, 
liftle progress was made for several years. 

In 1808, the inhabitants succeeded in obtaining an act of incor- 
poration for a town, by the name of West Boy.iston, bounded as 
follows, viz. on the north by Sterling, east by Boylston, south by 
Worcester, and west by Holden, being about four by five miles 
in extent, and lying near the centre of the county of Worcester. 

In all these transactions, Ezra Beaman, Esq. was a very active 
man, and to his perseverance, influence, and wealth, the town is 
indebted for many of their present privileges; after its incor- 
poration, he was successively chosen to represent the. citizens in 
the State Legislature. 

Soon after the town was incorporated, they remonstrated against 
the embargo laid by Mr. Jefferson, declaring it to be ruinous to the 
country ; but their remonstrances did no good, and the embargo 
little injury to them. 

In 1810, the Baptists first began to hold occasional meetings 
in town. 

In 1812, an attempt was made to dismiss Mr. Nash, but it proved 
abortive—also a remonstrance was sent to Mr. Madison, against the 
war declared with Great Britain. 
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In 1813, the Baptists formed themselves into a distinct body, 
and had preaching about half the time in a school house. In 1818, 
the Baptist meeting house was built. 

In 1815, the pastoral connexion between Mr. Nash and the par- 
ish was amicably and honorably dissolved, at his request, on account 
of ill health. 


In 1816, Mr. Samuel Clark, of Princeton, was invited to preach 
as a candidate. 


In 1818, Mr. Osgood, now of Sterling, preached a few Sabbaths 
in town. 

In 1820, Mr. Shedd, of Acton, received a call to settle, which 
he declined ; and in December, of the same year, Mr. John Board- 
man received a call to settle, with a salary of $500. The votes 
were 65 to 28; many present declined acting.* 

In January, 1821, Mr. Boardman gave his answer in the affirm- 
ative, stating his intention of exchanging with all the neighboring 
ministers, they had been regularly inducted into office ; and accord- 
ingly he was ordained, February 28. 

In 1819, a Baptist church was organized of about fifty members, 
who had been dismissed from the church in Holden. In 1821, 
they had constant preaching by Rev. Nicholas Branch. 

Thus far we have followed the history of the town, in the con- 
nected series of events; we shall now attend to those particulars, 
not connected with its general history. 

Face or THe Country, Sot, anp Propuctions.—The face of the 
country is uneven, there being but very little champain_ land in 
town. The Nashua runs nearly through the whole town, from west 
to east, and the land rises on both sides, nearly as far as the boun- 
dary lines ; but there is no very important elevation, except Mal- 
den hill, which is situated in the southwest part. From _ its 
summit a very pleasant and extensive prospect is afforded to the 
eye, fully sufficient to compensate for the tronble of a ride to the 
top. On the river is found some of the best interval land in the 
county, and ina high state of cultivation. 

Nothing in the natural.world can exceed the rich and luxuriant 
appearance of the great meadow in front of Beaman’s tavern and the 
adjoining factory, and so extending down into the limits of Boylston. 

The meanderings of the river, the canal for the factory, 
and the artificial pond, raised above the surface of the waving 


* Several other gentlemen supplied the pulpit as candidates fer a short 
time, whose names are not mentioned on record. 
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felds of grass, English grain, and yellow corn, bounded by ris- 
ing woodlands, unite to show what the industry of man, and the 
bounty of the Creator can do, in beautifying and adorning what 
was an unsightly and dismal swamp, when Ephraim and Ezra Bea- 
man commenced on this tract. 

The soil is good, and fertile, without an exception, easily 
cultivated, and productive ; well watered by streams and springs. 

There are no swamps or bogs in town, and in some parts, there 
is a deficiency of stone to inclose farms with suitable fences. Our 
farmers have good pastures for neat stock, and sheep; and by cul- 
tivation, they have good hay, corn, rye, oats, potatoes, some wheat, 
and barley, and cider sufficient for their own use. The dairies in 
this town are not large, but excellent for butter. 

The manufacturing establishments, give encouragement to the 
agriculturalist, by affording a ready market, for all his surplus pro- 
duce. ‘he farmer here, as in other portions of our county, needs 
only industry and economy to gather from his fields and employ- 
ment, the full harvests of wealth and happiness. 

Rivers.—Quinnepoxet river from Holden, and Stillwater from 
Sterling, enter this town on the north, and west sides, and unite 
their waters just below the Upper Factory, and form, what is call- 
ed Nasnvua, which continnes its course easterly, until it enters 
Boylston. Besides these, there are three or four brooks, in vari- 
ous parts of the town, which fertilize the land, and carry some 
light machinery during a part of the year. 

Roaps anp Brivces.—T here is no turnpike road intersecting this 
town ; but the county road, from Worcester to Lancaster, and Gro- 
ton, and also those to Princeton, T’empieton, Sterling, Leominster, 
and Fitchburg, go through the town, from south to north. They 
are all post roads for the U. S. Mail, which passes every day in 
the week, except Sunday, opening a direct communication to Bos- 
ton, New York, Providence, and Vermont. 

The roads are generally in good repair, and easy for travelling, 
and connect with all the adjacent towns. 

There are four wooden bridges for public use, which cost about 
five hundred dollars each. These roads and bridges are kept in 
repair by a tax of about four hundred dollars per annum. 

Epucation anp Scuoots.—There are five districts in this town, 
with a brick school-house in each, They contain about 315 schol- 
ars, who are taught in the winter by masters, and in the sum- 
mer by females. The schools in this town, are under the inspec- 
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tion of an active committee, and are kept about five months in each 
year at the public expense. The school tax for 1826, was four 
hundred dollars. In addition there are private schools kept every 
year, in nearly all the districts. | 

Althotgh this town has never been considered high in a literary 
view, yet a large proportion of its native citizens have received 
the honors of college. The list is as follows: 


Thomas Moore, 1786 D.U. Clergyman, Settled in Virginia. 
Alexander Lovell, 1793 do. ‘© Vermont. 

Hosea Hildreth,” 1805 H.U. do. *¢ ~—s- Gloucester, Me, 
Ephraim Hinds, 1805 H.U. Attorney, “ Harvard. 

Elisha Hinds, 1805 do. 

Jonathan Bigelow, 1816 Clergyman, 

David L. Childs, 1817 H.U. Attorney, © * Boston. 
Nathaniel Wood, 1821 H.U. do. 66 do. 

Seneca White, 1819 Clergyman, ‘© Bath, Me. 
Sylvanus Morse, now in Brown University, 


John Childs, Cadet West Point. 


Business anp T'rapr.—There are in town five stores for retail- 
ing goods ; two houses of entertainment, one of them having been 
known nearly a century, as “*Beaman’s,” being now kept by the 
third generation of that name ; a Post Office; four blacksmith shops ; 
a trip hammer; scythe factory ; and tan yard; cabinet maker ; wheel- 
wright; six shoemakers ; anda book binder ; two grist mills, one of 
them running three pair stones, three saw mills, clothing work, and 
carding machine. Baskets are manufactured to considerable ex- 
tent in this town from white oak timber. 

To these may be added, two practising physicians, two cler- 
gymen, and three magistrates. ‘These last mentioned, are not 
crowded with professional business, as there is but little litiga- 
tion in town, and no Attorney at Law. The present justices of 
the peace, are Joseph Hinds, Barnabas Davis, and R. B. ‘Thomas, 
Esqrs.; the latter is the author of the Farmer’s Almanac, which has 
been published thirty four years successively ; 36,000 copies have 
been issued in a year; and 1,800,000 sold since its first publication. 


Manvracrories.7-The water power in this town is quite exten- 
sive, but at present only partially improved, sufficient beiug left, to 
employ a large capital advantageously. 

The oldest and largest establishment, was commenced in 1804, 
near Maj. Beaman’s, and is called the Lower Factory : its operation 
being solely with cotton. In 1809, this property came into the 
hands of Mr. Robert Parkinson of England, and in 1812, was pur- 
chased of him, by the present owners, now doing business under 
the firm of John Slater, & Co. The establishment has been grad- 
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ually enlarged until, at this time, they run 2000 spindles, and make 
about 7000 yards of cloth, per week, of No. 16, sheetings. 

The factory building is of wood, about 160 feet long, and three 
stories high. ‘There are about 200 inhabitants in the village, and 
from 90 to 100 persons are employed by the company. 

There is a chemical bleaching establishment, grist, and saw mill, 
with a large farm, attached to the factory. ‘The canal to conduct 
the water to, and from the factory, is nearly one mile and a half in 
length. Should the business continue profitable, this company will 
soon enlarge their works, at their present establishment. 


The next establishment, called the Upper Factory, is two miles - 


above that first mentioned, and on the Stillwater river. 

It was incorporated in 1813, by the name of the West Boylston 
Cotton and Wire Manuiactory, with a capital of $140,000, a small 
part of which was invested. 

Owing to want of experience, but little progress was ever made 
in the Wire business, and it was soon relinquished. ‘The manufac- 
ture of cotton, is now the chief business of the company. 

They have two large buildings for machinery, one of brick, 
four stories high, 68 feet long, by 34 wide, containing 1000 Spin- 
dles,and 32 power looms. ‘The other of wood, three stories high, 
40 by 26 feet, and occupied for building machinery, both cotton 
and woollen, under the superintendence of an experienced work- 
man. Here are employed about fifty workmen regularly: and 
about 5000 yards of cloth, shirting width, are made per week. 

The village consists of about a dozen families, and one hundred 
and twenty inhabitants, and the hum of the spindle, and noise of 
the shuttle, indicate a prosperous course of business. 

At this place there is a plentiful supply of water, as the waters 
of Quinnepoxet are conveyed by a canal, into the factory pond, and 
far more extensive operations will be carried on, ere long, at the 
factory. 

Last of all, is the establishment on the Nashua, called Hathorn’s 
Mills, where there are seated together a grist and saw mill, a 
trip hammer, a manufactory of cotton batiing, and yarn, a clothier’s 
shop, and carding machine, owned by different individuals, and sit- 
uated intermediate of the other factories. The grist mill here has 
a great run of business. About two hundred dozen scythes are 
made annually, and many edge tools. The manufacture of cotton, 
is on a small scale, by an individual proprietor. 

These works are frequently deficient in the quantity of water 
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to move them. A new establishment for manufacturing cotton js 
soon to be commenced. 

One thing is deserving of notice in relation to these facto. 
ries, and which, for the credit of the managing agents, ought to be 
known: itis, the attention paid to the morals, and instruction of the 
children, and youth. We feel safe in affirming from our own ob. 


‘servation, that it only requires firmness of principle, and patience 


in its exercise, to render a factory village as orderly, and decorous 
as any other. 

MisceLLaneovs.—In the south part of the town, there is a beauti- 
ful, and romantic spot, called Pleasant Valley. Atsome remote pe- 
riod, it was the location of a small pond; the area of the place is 
about an acre and a half, of an elliptical form, and surrounded by a 
range of hills, covered with trees, which open at the southwest end 
and stretch along in parallel ranges, for one fourth of a mile. The 
path to the valley is between them. ‘The bottom of the valley is 
a smooth, plane surface, covered with the richest verdure. The 
singular, silent, and wild features of the place, render it a pleasant 
retreat to the lovers of nature and retirement. a 

The earthquake in 1755, produced a very singular phenomenon 
in this town. A piece of land about ten rods squate, on the west 
bank of Quinnepoxet river, sunk about ten or twelve feet. This, 
at the time excited great curiosity, and was visited by hundreds, 
but the inundations of the river have nearly filled up the chasm. 

At the Upper Factory Village, there is a Mineral Spring, which 
was discovered in repairing the enbankment of the pond. It runs 
over a bed of pyrites under the pond. The water is strongly im- 
pregnated with iron, and slightly with sulphur; no gas is emitted. 

This town presents no peculiar attractions to the mineralogist. 
Some fine specimens of Schorl, bedded in quartz, have been 
found; also, some uncommonly beautiful formations of Mica; iron 
is occasionally met with, but in small masses. 

A few traces of the aborigines of the country have been discov- 
ered. In repairing the road below the lower factory, in 1825, a 
skeleton, brass kettle and spoon, were discovered ; the skeleton was 
supposed to be that of an Indian Squaw. A few stone chissels and 
arrows have been found in our fields. 

The first settlers built a stockade fort, of square logs, for defence, 
on the land now owned by Mr. John Temple. This fort stood un- 
til within about forty years, the only intimations of any hostilities 
against it were a few bullets lodged in the timbers. 
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There is a Social Library in town, of about two hundred select 
volumes, and owned in shares. Another Society own the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia. There are also two associations for acquiring use- 
ful knowledge, and discussing questions. 

These are only the incipient operations of institutions, which 
must continue to exert a favorable influence upon the interests of 
literature and science. 

These institutions are supported by a class of people who have 
not before had the treasures of science opened to their minds, nor 
would they now, but for such combined exertions. 

. Among other strange things, there is a singular fraternity 
of men, who have lived in five incorporated towns, and two 
parishes, and yet, have never resided off the farms where they 
were born. This is explained by the tract called the leg being so 
often transfered to other towns. 

There is not less than one hundred feet of water fall in this 
town, and two or three good sites for manufacturing establishments. 
As this will eventually be a manufacturing town to a large extent, 
it is not improbable that the Blackstone or Massachusetts Canal will 
be extended to the place. 


InnaBiTants.—The number of inhabitants at the last census, was 
987, but now they have increased to about 1100; there being 178 
families, with 260 rateable polls. The increase of population in 
this town is about 35 net gain, per annum. In 1821, there were 
910 polls, increase of 50 in five years. 

The Manufacturing interests, will undoubtedly give this town a 
great increase of population. 

There is a general equality among them, as none can boast of 
the distinctions, which great wealth, family, or honors, confer 
onthe few who are the favorites of fortune. Industry and economy 
are prominent traits in the character of our citizens; Agriculture, 
or Manufactures, claim their chief attention. They live easily and 
comfortably, unless an evil spirit, residing in taverns, or grogshops, 
happens to draw them away from home, to the sorrow, and dis- 
tress of their families. 


List of Taxes.—F or Schools, $400 per annum.—Highways, $400 : 
Support of the poor, $400 on an average.—lIncidental expences, 
$200.— Support of the Gospel, $1000 per annum. Total of neces- 
sary taxes, $2400. 


Deaths.——-1798—8 : 


1800—10: 1810—10: 1820—18: 1825—16. 
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Re.ictovs.—The people in this town, are of various denomina- 
tions, viz. Congregationalists, both Orthodox, and Unitarians, Bap. 
tists, Universalists, a few Methodists, and one family of Quakers. 

The Congregationalists were the first, and are now, the most 
numerous sect in this town, there being about 160 rateable polls 
in the parish. They have a Meeting House built thirty years 
since, before the parish was set off. It is situated near the 
centre of the town, and has a pleasant location, with a beautiful 
level common, and good sheds in the rear. The church, and par- 
ish, were in a harmonious state, as long as Mr. Nash remained their 
pastor ; since his dismission, they have been divided, and occasion- 
ally some controversies have arisen between the parties, chiefly 
respecting their minister.* 

After Mr. Nash resigned the pastoral office, several gentlemen 
were invited to supply the pulpit, but none could be found who had 
the happiness to unite all parties. 

In 1820, the present pastor, Rev. John Boardman, A. M. of 
Dartmouth College, was settled. In this measure the Unitarians 
and Universalists, never concurred, and afterwards a very re- 
spectable minority seceded from the parish; alledging that their 
feelings had not been sufficiently regarded, in a transaction of such 
importance. 

When the town was incorporated, parochial powers were not 
included in the act, (although, until this time they had been exer- 
cised ;) those who declined Mr. Boardman’s ministry, refused to pay 
a tax for the support of ‘the gospel, which they considered illegal. 
This induced the friends of Mr. Boardman to petition the Legisla- 
ture to pass an act or resolution, empowering them to revive the 
old precinct formed in 1796, and re-organize it in such a manner 
as to enable them, as a parish, to support a Minister. Notwith- 
standing a remonstrance was presented against the petition, the le- 
gislature in 1823, authorized the re-organization of the ancient pre- 
cinct. Since this, they have gone on their own way, rejoicing un- 
der the ministry of their own selection. They havea fund of about 
$2000 for the support of Mr. Boardman. The church when gather- 
ed consisted of 32 members; since then 135 have been added to it; 
and the total number now, is about 90. 

The Baptists, follow next in order, having first held their meet- 
ings in 1810, being then members of the church in Holden. In 1812, 


Rev. Mr. Nash still resides in town, in easy circumstances. Mr. Nash 


— from Williamsburg, Mass. and was graduated from Yale College, 
in 1791. 
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they were organized as a society by law,and had preaching part of 
the time, by Elders Goddard, and Marshall. In 1815, the members 
of Holden church, residing in this town were set off, as a branch, and 
in 1819, were recognized as a distinct church, which consisted of a- 
bout 50 members. The preceding year, they had erected a meeting 
house, 44 by 36 ft. on a piece of land given them by Robert B. Thom- 
as, Esq. This house is now finished, and stands about two miles 
north of the centre of the town at the Upper Factory, and is exclu- 
sively, the property of the church, who rent the pews annually, to- 
wards the support of their pastor. 

The peace and harffony of this church and society, have never 
been disturbed since its organization. ‘The increase has been grad- 
ual, and there are now, 80 rateable polls, belonging to the society, 
residing in this town, and the adjacent partsof Sterling and Holden. 
Various preachers were employed for a short time, until the church 
was organized. Since then, the Rev. Nicholas Branch, preached 
about three years; but wasnever pastor. After he removed, the 
church in 1823, chose Rev. Alling Hough, A. M. of Brown Univer- 
sity, their pastor ; he accepted the call, and continued in office about 
eighteen months ; when he was called away by death, from his la- 
bors on earth. ‘¢ He lived respected, and beloved by his people,” 
and died at the age of 32. 

In December 1824, the church invited their present pastor, 
Charles C. P. Crosby, to preach as a candidate, and March follow- 
ing, the church and society, gave him a unanimous call to settle, 
with a salary of $270 per ann. and four Sabbaths for his own bene- 
fit. ‘The call being accepted, he was ordained, April 13, 1825. 

On the settlement of Mr. Crosby, the society immediately began 
to build a parsonage, for the convenience of their minister, to cost 
them when finished, about $1500. Since the innstitution of the 
church 70 have been baptised, 34 received by letter, and the church 
now contains 134 members. 

There is no Unitarian or Universalist Society in town ; but there 
have been persons of those persuasions for many years. They did 
not dissent from the old parish, until 1823, when a legal tax for 
the support of Mr. Boardman was about to be laid on them; about 
thirty joined the Restoration Society, in Shrewsbury, and about fif- 
teen joined Dr. Bancroft’s Society in Worcester, and Mr. Osgood’s 
in Sterling. The Restoration people have preaching about once in 
two months, in the centre schoo} house. 























PLEASANT VALLEY. NOTE. 


The following notice of the beautiful little spot mentioned in the preeed- 
ing memoir, with the accompanying lines, is copied from the American (Bos- 
ton) Traveller of July 14. 

On leaving the road you enter a grove of oaks and maples, be. 
tween two declivities, and continuing down this avenue that winds 
along through the shrub oaks, at once opens to the view a plain of 
three or four acres of an oval form, surrounded on every side, ex. 
cepting only the narrow pass by which you enter, by high and al. 
most perpendicular banks, whose sides are covered by the birch 
and the shrub oak and whose tops are surmounted by trees of the 
largest size. The plain is more level and smooth than art could 
make it, no remains of ancient trees, no stone, not even a stray 


branch of the neighboring grove mar the scene. A_ fine short 


grass covers the whole area and presents to the eye an enchanting 
fairy green.—T he stillness of death reigns, undisturbed by the noise 
of the world. It is a place for contemplation, where man can turn 
his thoughts home fo his own breast and meditate on the follies of 
the world, or where he can upturn them to Him, the supreme ar- 
chitect of nature. 


Sweet vale of West Boylston! how calm a retreat, 
From the sorrows and cares of this cold world of woe ; 
With thy thick covered banks, where the wild flowers meet, 
And thy serpentine paths where the evergreens grow. 


Oh here, the war trumpet shall never be heard, 
Here, the banners of foemen shall ne’er be unfurl’d; 
At the tramp of the war horse thy paths shall be barred, 
And Peace with her wand bid him back to the world. 


Thy carpet so green, ’neath the blue sky outspread, 
_Shall never be soiled by the foot of dishonor— 
Here, the children of nature by truth shall be led, 
And fear not th’ intrusion of care or of sorrow. 


Be this the retreat of the votaries of Love, 
For the friends of the heart—be it Piety’s fane 

Where their vows and their prayers shall ascend—and above 
Shall be heard, and Heaven grant they be heard not in vaia. 


Oh here, have | roved with the friend of my heart, 

When the last rays of sunshine were gilding the spot— 
And the thoughts of that hour, they shall never depart, 
And the friends that were there shall ne’er be forgot, 
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HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF WORCESTER. 
Continued from Vol. I. page 197. 

Tse County having been incorporated, the officers were initi- 
ated at the Court of General Sessions of the Peace, and Inferior 
Court of Common Pleas, as it was then styled, first held at Worces- 
ter, August 10, 1731, when a Sermon was preached before them, 
by Rev. John Prentice, of Lancaster, from II. Chronicles. xix. 6th 
and 7th verses. ‘¢ And said to the Judges, take heed what you do: 
For ye judge not for man, but for the. Lord, who is with you in 
judgment. Wherefore, now let the fear of the Lord be upon you, 
take heed and do it: For there is no iniquity with the Lord our 
God, nor respect of persons, nor taking of gifts.”.—This sermon 
was printed.* | 


REGISTER OF CIVIL OFFICERS IN THE COUNTY OF WORCESTER. 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. 


From to 

1731 Hon: John Chandler, of Woodstock, died 1743 
1731 Joseph Walder, of Lancaster, died 1757 
1731 William Ward, of Southborough, 1745 
1731 William Jennison, of Worcester, -died 1743 
1743 Joseph Dwight, of Brookfield, 1750 
1743 Samuel Willard, of Lancaster, 1753 
1745 Nahum Ward, of Shrewsbury, 1762 
1750 Edward Hartwell, of Lunenburg, — 1762 
1753 Jonas Rice, of Worcester, 1753 
1754 John Chandler, of Worcester, 1762 
1756 Thomas Steel, of Leicester, 6 2S 
1757 Timothy Ruggles, of Hardwick, 1775 


1762 Joseph Wilder, of Lancaster, died 1773 
1762 Artemas Ward, of Shrewsbury, resigned 1798 


1775 Jedediah Foster, of Brookfield, 1776 
Moses Gill, of Princeton, 1794 
Samuel Baker, of Berlin, died 1795 

1776 Joseph Dorr, of Ward, resigned 1801 


1794 Michael Gill, Esq. of Princeton, resigned 1798 
1795 *Elijah Brigham, of Westborough, died 1816 - 
1799 John Sprague, of Lancaster, died 1800 
1799 *Dwight Foster, of Brookfield, died 1823 


Those in Italics held the office of Chief Justice. 


* On the authority of Whitney, 14. The pamphlet we have not been 
xble te find, upon inquiry. 
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1801 *Benjamin Heywood, of Worcester, died. 1817 
1811 Hon. Edward Bangs, of Worcester, ap- 
pointed a Justice of the Circuit Court 
of Common Pleas, died 1818 
1818 Hon. Solo. Strong, of Leominster, was 
selected to fill the vacancy occasion- 
ed by the death of Judge Bangs, and 
was, 1821, re-appointed under the 
present organization of that Court, 
by Stat. 1820, ch. 79. 
Hon. Michael Gill, of Westminster, and Hon. Judge Strong, are 
the only survivers of this list. 
Biographical notices of all the other idles will be found in 
the histories of their respective towns. 


Clerks of the Judicial Courts of the Common Pleas. 


1731 Hon. John Chandler, Jr. 1754 
1751 Hon. Timothy Paine, 1774 
1775 Hon. Levi Lincoln, “1776 
1776 Hon. Joseph Allen, 1810 
1810 Hon. William Stedman, 1811 
1811 Estes Howe, Esq. 1812 
1812 Hon. William Stedman, — ~-1816 
1816 Hon. Francis Blake, 1817 
1817 Hon. Abijah Bigelow, 


The same gentlemén were Clerks of the Court of Sessions, ex- 
cepting Samuel Flagg, Jr. who was appointed in 1808, and held the 
office one year, when Enoch Flagg was appointed, who officiated for 
one term only, when the powers of the Court were transferred to 
the Common Pleas. The Clerks of the Supreme Judicial Court 
resided in Boston, until 1797, when it was provided that the Clerks 
of that Court should be the same with those of the Common Pleas, 
excepting in some of the small counties. 


Sheriffs of the County. 


1731 Daniel Gookin, of Worcester, died 1743 
1743 Benjamin Flagg, of Worcester, died 1751 


1751 John Chandler, jr. of Worcester, 1762 
1762 Gardner Chandler, of Worcester, 1775 
1775 Simeon Dwight, of Western, died 1778 


* These filled the Bench until the Court was superceded by the new ot- 
ganization of the Circuit Courts of Common Pleas, by Stat. 1811, ch. 33. 
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1778 William Greenleaf,* of Lancaster, 1788 
1788 John Sprague, of Lancaster, 1792 
1792 Dwight Foster, of Brookfield, 1793 
1793 William Caldwell, of Rutland, 1805 
1805 ‘Thomas W. Ward, of Shrewsbury, 1811 
1811 Moses White, Esq. of Rutland, 1812 


1812 


Thomas W. Ward, Esq. of Shrewsbury, 1824 


1824 Calvin Willard, Esq. of Fitchburg. 
Judges of Probate. 
1731 Hon. John Chandler, of Woodstock, died 1743 
1739 Hon. Joseph Wilder, of Lancaster, 1757 
1757 Hon. John Chandler, of Worcester, 1762 
1762 Hon. John Chandler, of Worcester, 1774 
1775 Hon. Jedediah Foster, of Brookfield, 1776 
1776 Hon. Artemas Ward, of Shrewsbury, 1776 
1776 Hon. Levi Lincoln, of Worcester, 1782 
1782 Hon. Joseph Dorr, of Ward, resigned 1800 
1801 .Hon. Nathaniel Paine, of Worcester. 
Registers of Probate. 
1731 John Chandler, Jr. 1757 
1757 Timothy Paine, 1766 
1766 Clark Chandler, 1774 
1775 Joseph Wheeler, Esq. 1793 
1793 Theophilus Wheeler, Esq. 
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At the first Probate Court, held on July 12, A. D. 1731, 
it was ordered, that Courts of Probate be held at Worcester, in 
the month of September, annually, at the times the Superior Court 
is held, also the first ‘Tuesdays in November and February, and 
the weeks following the second Tuesdays of May and August, and 

. the weeks following, and at such other times as occasion may re- 
quire, either at Worcester or Woodstock, in said County. 


Registers of Deeds. 


1731 John Chandler, Jr. Esq. 1762 
1762 Timothy Paine, Esq. 1777 
1777 Nathan Baldwin, Esq. 1784 
1784 Daniel Clapp, Esq. 1816 
1816 Oliver Fiske, Esq. 1821 
1821 Artemas Ward, Esq. 


* Removed by impeachment of the H. of R. before the Senate for mal- 
feasance in his office ; and was the first officer of this Government held ame- 
nable to that august tribunal. 
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County Treasurers. 


1731 Jona. Houghton, of Lancaster, 1738 
1733 Benjamin Flagg, Jr. of Worcester, 1745 
1745 Daniel Heywood, 1754 
4 _ 41754 Gardner Chandler, 1762 
: 1762 John Chandler, 1775 
1777 Nathan Perry, 1790 
| 1790 Samuel Allen, 
) Justices of the Court of Sessions. 
1807. Sept. Pliny Merrick, 1811. Sept. Jonathan Davis, 
Moses White, Joseph Adams, 
Abraham Lincoln, Edmund Cushing, 
John Spurr, John Spurr, to 1812. 
f Jonathan Davis. , Timothy Whiting. 


These Justices continued in office 1812. Isaiah Thomas. 
until April 20, 1809, when the pow- 1814. Oliver Crosby. 
ers of the Court were transferred to od 
Common Pleas. 


Court of Common Pleas with two Justices, to wit : 


1814. Aug. Benjamin Kimball, 
Oliver Crosby, to 1818 
1819. Aaron Tufts. 


1819. Sept. The Court was organized in its present form, and 
the following Justices appointed. 


Hon. Seth Hastings, 
Benjamin Kimball, 
Hon. Aaron Tufts. 


The following persons have been elected Senators for this Coun- 
ty, since the adoption of the Constitution. 


| 1780 Moses Gill of Princeton, 1787 
a ‘© = Samuel Baker, of Berlin, 1787 
i = =6Josepli Dorr, of Ward, 1783 
6 Israel Nichols, of Leominster, 1787 
i é¢ Seth Washburn, of Leicester, 1781 
\ 1781 Jonathan Warner, of Hardwick, 1785 
| 1784 Seth Washburn, again 1788 
) 1785 John Sprague, of Lancaster, 1786 
\j 1786 Abel Wilder, of Winchendon, died 1792 
| 1787 Amos Singletary, of Sutton, 1791 

6 John Fessenden, of Rutland, 1791 


Joseph Stone, of Harvard, 1788 





* Appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Hon. Mr. 
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{788 Hon. Samuel Baker, again, 


6 


1789 
66 
1790 
1791 
6 
1792 
1794 
6 
1795 
1796 
1797 


be 


1798 


1802 


1807 | 


1808 
1810 
6 
1811 
1812 


6s 


+ 


1813 


1814 
66 
1815 
1816 
1816 
66 
1817 
1818 
1819 


34 


Bigelow. 


t Appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Hon. Mr. 


Grosby, 


VOL. It, 


Jonathan Grout, of Petersham, 
Moses Gill, again, 

Peter Penniman, of Mendon, 
Samuel Baker, again, 
Jonathan Warner, again, 
Timothy Newell, of Sturbridge, 
Josiah Stearns, of Lunenburg, 
Daniel Bigelow, of Petersham, 
Salem Town, of Charlton, 
Benjamin Read, of Mendon, 
Elijah Brigham, of Westborough, 
Levi Lincoln, of Worcester, 
Bezaleel Taft, of Uxbridge, 
Elijah Brigham, again, 

Thomas Hale, of Brookfield, 
Daniel Bigelow, again, died 
Jonas Kendall, of Leominster, 
*Pliny Merrick, of Brookfield, 
Seth Hastings, of Mendon, 
Francis Blake, of Worcester, 
Silas, Holman, of Bolton, 
Solomon Strong, of Westminster, 
John Spurr, of Charlton, 

Levi Lincoln, Jr. of Worcester, . 
Bezaleel Taft, of Uxbridge, 
Francis Blake, again, 

Benjamin Adams, of Uxbridge, 
Moses Smith, of Leicester, 


Oliver Crosby, of Brookfield, died 


tJonas Sibley, of Sutton, 


. Daniel Waldo, of Worcester, 


Thomas H. Blood, of Sterling, 
James Humphreys, of Athol, 
Stephen P. Gardner, of Bolton, 
Aaron Tufts, of Dudley, 
Samuel Eastman, of Hardwick, 


a 


1788 
1789 
1794 
1790 
1795 
1797 
1794 
1802 
1798 
1810 
1796 
1797 
1798 


~ 1803 


1811 

1810 
1807 
1812 
1808 
1812 
1812 
1817 
1814 
1813 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1816 
1818 
1816 
1819 
1818 
1819 

1821 

1825 
1821 


~ 
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1819 Hon. Lewis Bigelow, of Petersham, 
1821 Salem Towne, Jr. of Charlton, 
6 John Shepley, of Fitchburg, 
si Nathaniel Jones, of Barre, 
Stephen P. Gardner, again, 
Benjamin Adams, again, 
Nathaniel P. Denny, of Leicester, 
Joseph G. Kendall, of Leominster, 
William Crawtord, Jr. of Oakham, 
4 i. Bezaleel Taft, Jr. of Uxbridge, 
6 William Eaton, of Worcester, 
se Nathaniel Houghton, of Barre, 
1826 Jonas Sibley, of Sutton. 


Counsellors. 


One Member of the Executive Council has been taken from 
this County every year since the organization of the present form 
of Government. 


1780 Hon. Moses Gill, of Princeton, 1787 
1787 Peter Penniman, Mendon, 1788 
1788 Artemas Ward, Shrewsbury, 1789 
1789 Moses Gill, again, 1794 
1794 Samuel Baker, Berlin, 1795 
1795 Jonathan Warner, Hardwick, 1797 
1797 Josiah Stearns, Lunenburg, 1799 
1799 Elijah Brigham, Westborough, 1801 
1801 Daniel Bigelow, Petersham, 1802 
1802 Salem Towne, Charlton, 1805 
1805 Bezaleel Taft, Uxbridge, 1807 
1807 Timothy Newell, Sturbridge, 1808 
1808 Oliver Fiske, Worcester, 1810 
1810 Levi Lincoln, Worcester, 1812 
1812 Oliver Fiske, again, 1815 
1815 Joseph Allen, Worcester, 1818 
1818 Dwight Foster, Brookfield, 1819 
1819 Silas Holman, Bolton, 1822 
1822 Jonas Kendall, Leominster, 1823 
1823 Abraham Lincoln, Worcester, 1825 
1826 Edmund Cushing, Lunenburg. 
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Members elected to the Congress of the United States. 
1781 Hon. Levi Lincoln,chosen under the Confederation. 
1789 1st Congress, Hon. Jonathan Grout, of Petersham, 
1791 2d Hon. Artemas Ward, of Shrewsbury, 
1793 Hon. Dwight Foster, of Brookfield, to 1801, 
1801 7th Hon. Levi Lincoln,* of Worcester, 
Hon. Seth Hastings, of Mendon, 
1803 8th Hon. Seth Hastings, of Mendon, 
Hon. William Stedman, of Lancaster, 
1805 9th Hon. Seth Hastings, Hon. Wm. Stedman, 
1807 10th Hon. Jabez Upham, of Brookfield, 
Hon. William Stedman, of Lancaster, 
1809 11th Hon. Jabez Uphamt and Hon. Wm. Stedman,f 
Hon. Joseph Allen, of Worcester. 
Hon. Abijah Bigelow, of Leominster, 
1811 12th Hon. Elijah Brigham, of Westborough, 
Hon. Abijah Bigelow, of Leominster, 
1813 13th Hon. Elijah Brigham, Hon. Abijah Bigelow, 
1815 14th Hon. Elijah Brigham, of Westborough, 
Hon. Solomon Strong, of Leominster, 
Hon. Benjamin AdamsQ of Uxbridge, 
1817 15th Hon. Solomon Strong and Hon. Benj. Adams, 
Hon. Jonas Kendali|| of Leominster, 
1819 16th Hon. Jonas Kendall, Hon. Benjamin Adams, 
1821 17th Hon. Jonathan Russell, of Mendon, 
Hon. Lewis Bigelow, of Petersham, 
1823 18th Hon. Jonas Sibley, of Sutton, 
Hon. John Locke, of Ashby, 
1825 19th Hon. John Davis, of Worcester, Hon. John Locke. 


*Hon. Judge Lincoln took his seat as member of Congress, March 4, 
1801, and the next day was appointed by the President Attorney General of 
the United States. Hon. Mr. Hastings was elected to supply the vacancy. 


t Hon. Mr. U. resigned, Sept. 18, and Hon. Mr. Allen filled his seat. 

t Appointed Clerk of the Courts, Sept. 1810, and Hon. Mr. Bigelow was 
elected to Congress in his place. 

§ Hon. Mr. Brigham died at Washington, Feb. 22, 1816, (see page 172,) 
and Hon. Mr. A. was elected to supply the office. 


|| Hon. Mr. Strong was appointed to fill the vacancy in the C.C. Pleas 


occasioned by the death of Judge Bangs, and Hon. Mr. K. was elected in his 
room. 


1The districts for the choice of Representatives to Congress, are new ar- 
ranged every ten years. Since the year 1802, this County has been divided 
into two districts, with the addition of a few towns from the County of Mid- 


dlesex, See Vol. 1. page 110. Previous to 1802, the modes of forming 
these districts were various. 
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within and without. 


MEMORANDA. Poptic Boitpines. 

1732. Feb. 1. The first prison ordered to be built 41 feet by 
18, and 8 feet stud. ‘The gaol part to be 18 feet square, of white 
oak, studded with timber of 5 inches by 4, and placed within five 
inches of each other, the joists to be of the same bigness, and plac- 
ed at the same distance, and that it be covered with plank, spiked 










A dungeon beneath was likewise directed. 


1732. Nov. The Court House ordered to be built 36 by 26 feet, 


with 13 feet posts. 


To pay for these public buildings, and other 


charges incident to the County, a tax was ordered upon the several 
towns as follows : 


£ 
Lancaster, 62 
Mendon, 36 
Woodstock, 32 
Brookfield, 27 
Sutton, 24 
Worcester, 22 


Westborough, 18 
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RETURN OF THE MILITIA OF THE COUNTY OF WORCESTER, NOV. 1825. 
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HISTORY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN STERLING, 


Formerly the West Parish in Lancaster. 


This Church was organized Dec. 19, 1744, at the time of the 
erdination of the Rev. John Mellen, their first pastor. ‘The fol- 
lowing Covenant was drawn up, and subscribed or assented to by 
eighteen of the brethren, who at that time were members of the 
old Church in Lancaster. 


‘¢ We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, being inhabitants of 
the west precinct in Lancaster, in New England, knowing we 
are very prone to offend and provoke the most High God, both in 
heart and life, through the prevalence of sin that dwelleth in us, 
and manifold temptations from without us, for which we desire to 
be humble before Him from day to day; do, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, with dependence upon the gracious assistance of 
his spirit, solemnly enter into covenant with God, and one another 
according to Gad, as follows :” 


‘1. That having taken and chose the Lord Jehovah to be our 
God, we will fear him, cleave to him, and love and serve him in 
truth, with all our hearts, giving up ourselves unto him to be his 
people in alk things, to be at his sovereign disposal and direction ; 
that we may have and hold communion with him as members of 
Christ’s mystical body, according to his revealed will, unto our 
lives end.” 

62, We also bind ourselves to bring up our children and servants 
in the knowledge and fear of God, by holy instructions, according to 
our vest ability ; and in special by the use of orthodox catechisms, 
endeavoring that the true religion may be maintained in our fami- 
lies while we live ; yea, and among such as shall live when we are 
dead and gone.”’ : 

‘63. We also bind ourselves to keep close to the truth of Christ, 
endeavoring with holy affection towards it in our hearts, to defend 
it against all opposers thereof, as God shall call us at any time 
thereunto, which if we may do, we resolve to use the holy Scrip- 
tures as our platform, whereby to discern the mind of Christ, and 
not the new found inventions of men.” | 

‘64. We also engage ourselves to have a careful inspection over 
our own hearts, viz. so as to endeavor by the virtue of the death of 
Christ, the mortification of all our worldly frames and sinful dispo- 
sitions, our corrupt passions and disorderly affections, whereby we 
may be withdrawn from the living God.” 
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214 HISTORY OF STERLING. 


“65. We also oblige ourselves in the faithful improvement of our 
ability and opportunity to worship God, according to all the partic. 
ular instructions of Christ, for his church, under gospel administra- 
tions, as to give reverend attentions to the word ef God, to pray un- 
to him, to sing his praises, and hold communion with each other in 
the use of both the seals of the new covenant, baptism and the sup- 
per of the Lord.” 


“© 6. We likewise promise that we will peaceably submit to the 
holy discipline appointed by Christ, in his church, for offenders, 
(obeying according to the will of God,) them that have the rule 
over us in the Lord.” 


‘67, We also bind ourselves to live in love, one with another, en- 
deavoring our mutual edification, visiting, exhorting, comforting, as 
occasion serveth, and warning any brother or sister that walks dis- 
orderly, not divulging private offences irregularly, but heedfully 
following the several precepts laid down by Christ for church deal- 
ing, Math. xviii. 15, 16, 17, willingly forgiving any that manifest 
unto a judgment of charity, that they truly repent of their mis- 
carriages.” 


‘¢ Now the God of peace that brought again from the dead our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that great Shepherd of the Sheep, through the 
blood of the everlasting covenant, make us perfect, in every 
good work, to do his will, working in us that which is well pleasing 
in his sight, through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory forever and 
ever—Amen.” 


This covenant was subscribed by the pastor, who had been cal- 
led to his office by the Parish alone, without the intervention of the 
Church. In the subsequent controversy with the Pastor, this circum- 
stance was supposed to vest greater privileges than ordinary in the 
lay Corporation. The Church was organized Dec. 19, 1744, and 
the Pastor ordained on the same day, by a Council of neighboring 
Churches, and no objection was made to this method of calling the 
minister. 


Dec. 21. Voted, that Members be admitted with consent of 
the Brethren, upon giving satisfaction to the Pastor, and publicly 
ewning the covenant, without a written profession or relation. 


1745. May 5. The Lord’s Supper was administered for the 
first time. Jonathan Osgood was chosen deacon. 


Forty five members were admitted before July 7, 1745. 
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The affairs of the Church and the Parish advanced prosperously 
for about twenty years.* 

A few years previous to the commencement of the Revolutiona- 
ry war, the people of most of the towns in this vicinity were in- 
volved in a most violent and malignant controversy with their 
ministers. This discussion, connected with many local cir- 
cumstances, was various in its nature in the respective towns, 
and as it was often accompanied by the most envenomed at- 
tacks upon private character, and served often to divide fami- 
lies and neighborhoods, most of its details have wisely been suffer- 
ed to pass into oblivion. So careful were the past generation to 
veil it from posterity, and to bury it in the graves of the actors, 
that not only did they neglect to publish its history, but even the 
public records concerning it, in most of the towns have been either 
destroyed or secreted. In fact, in some instances, the pages that re- 
corded these transactions have been so mutilated as to throw but 
a glimmering light upon the subject. As to most of those details, 
judging from scanty traditions, this is no subject of regret. But we 
believe, that this controversy, apart from its personalities, marks a 
distinct era in the progress of religious freedom, and was followed 
by consequences, that have greatly advanced the happiness of the 
succeeding generations. Our fathers fled to this land for the rights 
of conscience, and as the freedom of our civil institutions has ever 
followed in the train of religious liberty, the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Massachusetts will be found the most instructive part of our 
annals. ‘This part of our history has never been fully delineated 
by any one; it was commenced by a writer, learned, enlightened, 
and impartial, but death suspended his career, in the midst of his 
unfinished labors.| After the first generation had passed away, all 
the great and distinguished divines from 1660 to 1730, present to 
us a lamentable account of the awful declension of religion, and 
the woeful apostacy of the New England Churches.t Soon after 
the latter period, a revival or awakening commenced in most of the 


__*In 1757, there were 87 male members, who had been admitted, 8 had 
died, 13 dismissed, and 76 remained, together with 64 females. In 1764, 
there were 109 males, and 112 females. As there were then but 151 families 


in the place, there were probably but few of them entirely excluded from the 
privileges of the communion, 


t The late lamented John Eliot, D. D. of Boston. See 1 Hist. Col. vii. 
262, and passim. 


{ See the Election Sermons of that period. The writings of the Mather 
and Prinee’s Christian History. 
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Churches, which was hailed by many of the Clergy, as a special in- 
terposition in behalf of a benighted land. Various means were 
adopted to keep alive the new light that was shed upon this part of 
the Christian world. Many of the Boston clergy engaged most ear- 
nestly in this interesting work; among others, the faithful annalist, 
the Rev. Mr. Prince, of the old South Church, in Boston, who has 
left upon record many important documents respecting these events,* 
The learned Doctors Sewall, Colman, W. Cooper, and others, lent 
their aid. The excitement was greatly increased by the arrival of 
the famous Whitfield, Tennant, and others, from England, distin. 
guished in their day as burning and shining lights. As might be 
expected, the work met with a vigorous opposition from others. 
At the head of this class were Drs. Chauncey, S. Mather, Byles, 
Messrs. Welsted, Gray, Hooper, and others. 

The question whether this work was induced by the supernatu- 
ral agency of the Holy Spirit of God, or whether it was the effect 
of enthusiasm, was deeply agitated by the learned Theologians of 
the day. Parties were thus introduced into the New England 
Churches, which, assuming various forms, have ever since continu- 
ed to agitate the community. How far the inhabitants of this Coun- 
ty engaged in the work, does not fully appear. Doctor Hall, of Sut- 
ton, and Mr. Seecomb, of Harvard, two distinguished Clergymen of 
their time, have furnished very animated accounts of the progress 
of the revivals in those places, but they have added but little re- 
lating to the neighboring Churches. ‘The Clergy from all parts of 
New England were earnestly called upon to give their attestation, 
that the work was something more than could be produced by ordi- 
nary means. ‘They assembled at Boston the day following the Com- 
mencement, in 1743. ‘The names of but six or seven of the min- 
isters of this County appear, and three of those subscribe with some 
limitations. ‘Tradition informs us, that from the scattered situation 
of the settlers of these new plantations, it was apprehended that 
the Churches wdéuld be broken up, and the towns divided, by af- 
fording too much encouragement to itinerant preachers of various 
denominations. These fears were unhappily realised in many pla- 
ces. While some hailed these events as the prelude to the uni- 
versal triumph of the Church over all opposition; others of a less 
ardent temperament predicted that after the unnatural excitement 


*See Christian History for 1743 and 1744, a periodical work, printed 
weekly for this special purpose. The numbers were afterwards collected 10 
two octavo volumes. 
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had passed away, it would be succeeded by a period of indifference 
and coldness in the great concerns of religion. Before the middle 
of that century, we find many Pastors deeply lamenting the with- 
drawing of the good influences, and complaining that many relapses 
had taken place. bia 

In a few years, the great controversy that has so long shaken 
the Church, between the Arminians and Calvinists, succeeded. The 
Jaity had been exclusively educated in the Schools of the Genevan 
reformer, but many of the Clergy, having been led to examine more 
deepiy into this metaphysical disputation, embraced the opposite 
doctrines with the Professor of Leyden. 

Most of the Churches in this vicinity, were at that time suppli- 
ed by Clergymen, distinguished among their brethren, for strength 
of intellect, depth of research, and energy of character. Such were 
Mr. Harrington of Lancaster, Mr. Adams of Lunenburg, Mr. Rogers 
of Leominster, Mr. Goss of Bolton, Mr. Fuller of Princeton, Mr. 
Morse of Boylston, and particularly Mr. Mellen of Sterling, who, in 
his time, probably stood at the head of the Clergy of the county. 
The two first of these fathers, by uniting the wisdom of the ser- 
pent with the innocence of the dove, had so permanently won the 
affections of their people, that they alone were enabled to maintain 
their offices. The other five were compelled to sacrifice their 
livings to the spirit of the times. 

We learn from tradition that these ministers in a greater or less 
degree had sensibly departed from the standard of faith, that had 
been generally received in the New England Churches, and had 
extended their speculations in such manner, as to give great of- 
fence’ to some, who had not pursued the same course of reasoning. 
Many of their hearers at first became alarmed at these deviations 
from the principles of their fathers. As early as 1'757, troubies be- 
gan at Leominster with Rev. John Rogers, a man of learning and 
of great intrepidity of character, qualified by many circumstances, 
as well as by his name, to be the first suffering confessor. He 
was charged with preaching doctrines not contained in the 
Westminster confession of faith, doctrines that were subversive 
of the ancient faith professed by that Church, and which ma- 
ny of his hearers could not adopt. In a council of fifteen 
churches, including, it is said, most of his associates above nam- 
ed. he was arraigned and condemned. Three months were allow- 
ed him to retract his errors, which, refusing to do, he was deposed 
from his office. This dismission introduced a spirit of inquiry that 
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led to interesting consequences. The brethren of Mr. R. were 
strictly watched, and every unguarded expression in their sermons 
was carefully noted against them. Mr. Mellen delivered an elo. 
quent series of discourses in the year 1756, addressed to Parents, 
children, and youth, which contained sentiments highly obnoxious 
to many of his brethren in the ministry. These were published, 
and were extremely well received by his people. After the cop. 
demnation of Mr. Rogers, these sentiments were never urged in pub- 
lic but with much caution and a greater regard to the spirit of the 
age. In the unguarded hours of social conversation, Mr. M. wag 
less reserved, and it was well understood by his parish that he reject. 
ed many of the articles of popular faith. Nor were his people 
disaffected with him on this account, but rather for publicly co. 
operating in the censure of those doctrines,which it was supposed he 
embraced as the truth of the Gospel.* It was now understood by some 

* These facts are well authenticated by indisputable tradition, as well as 
from the occasional publications of the day. ‘The fewsurvivors of those mem- 
orable years, have related to us many interesting anecdotes illustrative of the 


temper of the times, as well as of the characters of the principal actors. We 
forbear a narration of them, lest it should awaken animosities that ought long 


‘ since to be buried in oblivion. 


Our principal informant of the transactions of this olden time, was the 
Widow Elizabeth Kendall, recently deceased, a venerable matron of in- 
telligence, of virtue, and of exalted piety. She died April 30, 1825, at the 
advanced age of 86 years. Our respect for the memory of this interesting wo- 
man, would not permit us to close the history of this town, without a bricf 


notice of one, in whose sympathies, in sorrow and in joy, we have so often par- 


ticipated. 

_ She was born in Lexington, in the year 1740, of a respectable family, by 
the name of Mason. Being eminently qualified as an instructress of youth, 
she came to this place in early life to teach aschool. Here she remained 
the residue of her days, having been united in marriage at the age of twenty 
five to Maj. James Kendall, a respectable citizen of Sterling, whom she sur- 
vived sixteen years. 

Possessing by nature a vigorous mind, highly improved by extensive 
reading, and an aecurate knowledge of character, her judgment was correct 
and her perceptions were rapid and discriminating. Her imagination was 


lively, but it was held in control by prudence and reason. She was acom- — 


municant of the Church of Christ for nearly 70 years, and the principles of 
christianity directed her actions and regulated her powerful sensibilities. 
Amid the trials of varying life, she bore prosperity with moderation, and ad- 
versity without repining. She was cheerful without levity, pious without 
bigotry, and grave without repulsive austerity. Her conversation was pe- 
culiarly interesting and instructive to the young, and even the aged bowed 
to her with reverential deference and respect. She was a safe counsellor, a 
prudent guide, and a valued friend. Exemplary in all her moral and social 
relations, her n*ighbors venerate her memory and her children call her bles- 
sed. In her last illness she was patient and resigned to the will of her Crea- 
tor. Supported by that faith, she had so long professed, in the full exercise 
of her mental powers,her exit was tranquil and full of hope. Her posterity are 
not numerous. She left two sons, one is a physician at Sterling, and the oth- 
er is the eminent theologian who presides over the ancient Church at Ply- 


mouth. Of her two daughters, the eldest married Capt. John Porter of Ster-, 


ing , and the other, Rev. Mr. Mason of Northfield, who died in early life. 


, 
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of the most intelligent of the parish, that their minister was verging 
towards doctrines that he had publicly disclaimed. In the year 1765, 
he published a volume of Sermons upon the doctrines of Christiani- 
ty. They contain a learned system of scholastic theology, main- 
taining a middle course between the two opposite schemes of Calvin 
and Arminius. Upon some of the controverted points it is not easy 
to ascertain, which side his speculations favor the most. ‘The vol- 
ume is highly creditable to his memory as a scholar and a theolo- 
gian, and when published was considered an acquisition to the lite- 
rature of the country. Wheu his people produced their allega- 
tions against him in 1773, they urged but few instances of false 
doctrine, and of them he fully exculpated himself before a Council. 
The principal charge of this character was, that he had said that 
“God was the author of Sin.”” The sermon was produced, where 
it was said to be contained. He stated that he never held the doc- 
trine in its gross sense, but only that sin was by permission, as in 
the instance of hardening Pharoah’s heart, and for the truth of this 
he appealed to the whole tenor of his preaching. On the whole, 
the councii declare, that they have all the evidence they can desire 
that he never believed the doctrine, but that he holds the senti- 
ment in as much detestation as his opposers. He had been previ- 
ously exonerated by his church from this charge. 


In 1770 complaints were made against the pastor, concerning 
some. innovations in the mode of singing, which were highly offen- 
sive to a majority of the brethren. The church passed some sin- 
gular votes upon the subject. 

Before this period, the mode of performing this part of public 
worship, was offensive to people of refined taste. The New En- 
gland version of Psalms and Hymns was the only sacred poetry 
that was allowed admittance into most of our Churches. These 
were read, line by line, by one of the Deacons, when another set 
the tune, in which the whole congregation were expected to unite. 
This practice became sacred from its antiquity, and was difficult to 
be assailed without lessening the dignity of the officers employed in 
the service. A strenuous effort for a reformation was, about this 
time, generally made. Mr. Mellen was among the most active of 
these reformers. In a Sermon preached at Marlborough, at a singing 
lecture, in 1773, he states that the objectin reviving the spirit of 
Psalmody has reference to the poetry as well as the method of 


‘Singing it. He suggests that the practice of reading the line by 
the Deacons is a modern innovation. 
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In 1771, the church at Bolton, alledged various complaints 
against their pastor the Rev. Mr. Goss. Acouncil was called, who 
exculpated him from the charges. A great controversy ensued, 
when the church finding they could obtain no relief from the ad- 
vice of sister churches, proceeded to dissolve the pastoral rela. 
tion between them and their minister. The neighbouring Clergy, 
considering this a high handed assumption of power upon the part 
of the laity, proceeded in council to pass censures upon the Bolton 
Charch, in their corporate capacity ; to deprive them of Covenant 
privileges, and to exclude them from all communion and fellowship 
with other Churches. The people being thus put upon the defen- 
sive, made a common cause of their troubles through all the towns 
in the vicinity. 

1772. Nov. 1. Six of the Bolton brethren presented themselves 
at the communion, in the Sterling Church; the pastor declined ad- 
ministering the ordinance, while the proscribed members remained, 
The brethren voted that the Bolton men should not withdraw. Mr. 
Mellen availing himself of an obsolete article in the Cambridge 
platform, which was predicated upon the ground of a plurality of 
elders, assumed to himself the whole power of eldership, and de- 
clared his negative upon the vote of the Church, as he non-concur- 
ved. ‘The brethren strenuously insisted upon their right, when a 
contention arose highly derogatory to the meekness «nd forbear- 
ance of the Christian character. The pastor, to avoid further con- 
fusion, withdrew trom the meeting house, leaving the sacred em- 
blems of brotherly love, of peace, and of humility. The com- 
munion was now suspended, and the contention greatly increased. 

The aged people who recollect this transaction, represent it as 
one of the deepest interest. ‘The passions of men were wrought 
to the highest state of excitement. The struggle for civil liberty 
had commenced; the people had examined the subject, and had 
taken sides upon all great questions that concerned the rights of 
men. Unlawfu! power was to be opposed, to be sternly resisted in 
all cases whatever, under the most solemn circumstances, even 
to the horns of the altar. ‘To desecrate the holy hour of sacra- 
mental communion, strikes every reflecting mind with horror. But 
the high resolve was taken, and our fathers would have been false 
to their trust, they would have violated the principles of their. an- 
cestors, and have betrayed the interests of posterity, had they 
yielded on this occasion. We have no apology to offer for those 
brethren who went upon this crusade for liberty, nor for those whe 
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invited them. Their conduct must be censurable, because more 
suitable opportunities for testing their patriotism frequently oc- 
curred.* 

1773, Sept. A respectable ecclesiastical council was called, where- 
of tbe Rev. Mr. Dunbar of Stoughton was’ moderator, and the late 
Rev. Dr. Lothrop, of Boston, was. scribe: they held a session of 
two or three days, during which time, they went into a patient in- 
vestigation of all the charges and specifications made against the 
Pastor and brethren The result exonerated Mr. Mellén and his 
friends from any severe censures; it was of course adopted by 
them, but rejected by a small majority of the brethren. The 
Church soon after called an exparte council, who advised to a mutu- 
al council, which met, but being much divided, they separated 
without coming to any result. Other councils assembled, whose 
deliberations terminated much in the same manner. The breth- 
ren concluding theirs was a case where the advice of neighboring 
Churches could not be had, boldly resorted to first principles, cal- 
led a church meeting of their own accord, Nov. 1774, when they 


proceeded to dissolve the pastoral relation, and in this the Parish 
concurred.| 


* The council very properly exculpate Mr. Mellen from any blame in the 
transactions of that day. He undoubtedly acted conscientiously ; the error 
was in the council, for an attempt at arbitrary power, in regard to the Bolton 
Church. It is believed this was not a new exercise of ecclesiastical prerog- 
ative. It wvas usually styled, the third process. lt is allowed by the Plat- 
form, Chap. xv. but is circumscribed, and to be preceded by admonition, 
and other previous steps, and is only to be exercised ‘*“when a Church be 
rent with division, or lies under open scandal,and refuses to consult with other 
Churches for healing or removing the same.” 


t The articles alledged against Mr. Mellen were of a three fold charac- 
ter: mal-administration, erroneous doctrine, and talse speaking. : Under the 
first head, the most prominent charges were for a supposed abuse in exercising 
his power as the constituted elder or presiding officer of the Church. He 
had declined putting questions to vote when proposed, had neglected to call 
Church meetings upon request, had arbitrarily dissolved them when called. 
But the principal charge under this head, and indeed the main cause of all 
the difficulties, was his exercise of the power of negativing or non-concurring 
the votes ofthe brethren. The councils appar¢ntly disclaim this right, and Mr. 
M. in his defence before them, gives it such an explanation as could not be 
objected to. He claims no power other than that of any brother by voting in 
the negative. In examining the various documents, it is difficult to ascertain 
what were his distinct views upon the subject, for immediately after this 
Council, he directs the communion table to be set, against the vote of the 
brethren, partly on the ground that he had negatived their vote. He after- 
wards claims the power in full and absolute terms, and attaches consequences 
to it, that never before had been understood. He censidered the Pastor, 
Church, and Parish, as analogous to King, Lords, and Commons; that no.vote 
could pass concerning their political relation, without a concurrence of the 
three branches. 
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Several of the brethren considering this measure. altogethe,y 
unwarranted and unprecedented, invited a respectable council, 


In examining the Bolton proceedings, the same difficulty occurs of ascer. 
taining with precision the extent of power claimed by the advocates of this 
measure. The question was referred to the Frovincial convention of Con- 
gregational Ministers, held at Boston in the year 1773, and they gave their 
approbation (it is said) to a certain extent. We have not been favored with 
a reading of this result, but it was protested against, most vehemently by the 
friends of religious liberty. It was manifestly an assumption of power, not 
clearly understood by most of the disputants on either side. We here sub- 
join some of the votes from the Sterling Church records, to shew its ab- 
surdity. 

* Voted, Not dissatisfied with Josiah Kendall, in regard to his saying to 
the Pastor in Church meting, you are a deceiver, you have deceived me, 
and tried to deceive the Church, and if pussible would deceive the very 
elect. Pastor non-concurred.” 

*¢ Voted, It is not constitutional for the Pastor to act as moderator, when 
the complaints are against himself. Pastor non-concurred.”’ 

Mr. M. states ** the vote of the Church is not a perfect act, according to 
the platform, without mutual consent. The government in Christ’s Church 
must not be destroyed because there is not a plurality cf elders, although the 
power of a single pastor may not be every way equal to that of a Presbytery. 
There are some to rule, as well as sume to obey, according both to Scripture 
and Platform; but if one has no more power than another, or has no check 
upon others, then we are required only to obey ourselves without any con- 
trol,’ &c. 

As connected with the political controversies of the day, it was a sub- 
ject of great interest, and it resulted like all other similar questions; when 
an intelligent people will a right, they invariably obtain it. 

Under this head of grievances, was put that of not administering to the 
Bolton brethren, according to the vote of the Church. This was a precon- 
certed trial of strength between the people and the ministers. Bolton men 
considered their pastor had forfeited his office by immorality. They resorted 
to the communion of Churches for a remedy. Their wishes were overruled 
by the influence of the Clergy. The people, considering the authority of Coun- 
cils not judicatory, but merely advisory, rejected their advice, as they lawfully 
might do, and stood upon theirright. For this a council excommunicated them. 
Now, the power was to be brought to the test. If the Government of the 
Church was republican, a major vote of a sister Church would entitle them to 
communion, and thus defeat the will of the Clergy. The ministers resorted 
to the negative power for their protection, and in this way lost their offices. 

The charges of this character were various. The brethren yielding to 
the temper of the times, wished to introduce a more democratic spirit into 
Church government, than had been practiced. Mr. Mellen, from his princi- 
ples, strenuously and obstinately opposed all these innovations. He insisted 
upon his constitutional prerogatives, as ruling elder, to call Church meetings 
at his pleasure, and ‘to dissolve them at his will: to put votes as he pleased, 
and to negative them when they passed against his wishes: to administer 
the Communion at the regular time, against their vote, and to withhold it 
when he thought proper. In fact, he manfully contended for what he says 
was the ancient order of the New England Churches. It was a great crisis 
in Church as well as in State affairs, and he manifested none of that accom- 
modating disposition, which was imputed to him in the Arminian controversy. 
There is no ground to believe that he did not act conscientiously upon this 
occasion, for the consequences to him and his family were in full view before 
him. The council examined every charge, and although they do not appeat 
fully to justify all his measures, yet they find nothing worthy of censure, but 
much for praise. 
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who severely censured the Church for their proceedings, and fully 
justified the Pastor and his adherents. 

The great political questions so vehemently agitated at that 
day, now lent their aid to embitter and prolong the controversy. 
Mr. Mellen and his friends were stigmatized as tories, and consid- 
ered as enemies to the civil and ecclesiastical liberties of the peo- 
ple. He was excluded by violence from the sacred desk, but per- 
formed public worship with his faithful followers at his own house. 
Here and at the school house, he continued to preach and adminis- 


ter the ordinances for a space of about ten years, after which he © 


removed from town.* 


2. The charges of false doctrine were few, and generally trifling, they 
mainly consisted of detached sentences from his Sermons, and loose conversa- 
tions; they were all susceptible of the satisfactory explanation we have be- 
fore given of them. The charge that God was the author of Sin, which was 
alledged against him eight years previous by Mr. Josiah Kendall, was then 
brought before the Church in the absence of the Complainant, and after an 
explanation by Mr. Mellen, it was dismissed. It was now again adduced as 
the principal charge under this head, but was overruled by the Council. 

3. To support the class of charges called false speaking, much evidence 
was adduced. But nothing was satisfactorily proved, that discovered any 
great obliquity of moral principle. 

In fact, but a small part of the dispute related to the moral or christian 
character of the minister, it was rather of a political cast, and grew out of the 
public animosities of the day. Mr. M. was an advocate for High Church and 
prerogative, when his people were embarking their all in pursuit of liberty. 
Both sides acted consistently in conformity with their avowed principles, and 
at this period reither party should be condemned. It is one of the many in- 
cidents connected with the commencement of the revolution, and may serve 
to illustrate the character of that glorious age. 


* The character of Mr. Mellen may be drawn from these imperfect notes, 
and from the various publications he left behind him. Liberally endowed by 
nature, with a strong and energetic mind, which was highly improved by dil- 
igent and successful “cultivation, he obtained a high rank, both as a preacher 
and a scholar. Besides the volume of doctrinal Sermons, before noticed, there 
were printed eleven of his occasional Sermons. Of these we have seen ‘his 

Thanksgiving Sermon, on the reduction of Canada, in 1760, which con- 
tains a faithful and lucid account of the several Campaigns in that memo- 
rable war. 

Sermon on acoount of the Sickness, in 1756. 

Sermon at the General Muster, in 1756. 

Sermon occasioned by the death of Sebastian Smith, in 1765. 

Sermon at the Singing Lecture, in Marlborough, in 1773. 

Notwithstanding the exasperated state of public feelings at the time of 
his dismission, soon after his re-settlement at Hanover, he returned to Sterling, 
when he preached a most impressive and pathetic discourse, which won the 
affections of all who had not been partizans in the controversy, and tended 
much to soften the asperities of his old opponents. His occasional preaching 
there was cordially received for many years, and his memory is still heid in 
affectionate remembrance. Of his high qualifications as a preacher and a 
theologian, the aged people ever speak with the most profound veneration. 

After the settlement of the Rev. Mr. Holcumb, it was difficult to reconcile 
Mr. Mellen, and six or seven of his adhering brethren. Several councils were 
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1778. The people finding themselves in a broken state, and be- 
ing desirous of the reestablishment .of the ministry among them, 
now sent for another council who censured their proceedings and 
advised them to pass a penitential vote, acknowledging their irregu- 
larity and the disorderly character of their conduct in the dismission 
of their minister, and to make him some pecuniary consideration. 
A vote passed the Church sufficiently humiliating, upon the subject 
but was not assented to by six of the brethren. This tended to pro. 
long the contest among a few individuals for some years. The 
pecuniary question was submitted to referees who went intoa 
public hearing of the subject during two or three days in the Meet- 
ing House. ‘The parties were heard by counsel. The elder Judge 
Lincoln was for the people, and Wiliiam Stearns, Esq. of Worcester, 
for the minister. No charges respecting moral conduct or private 
character were alledged by the people against Mr. Mellen. ‘The 
award was in his favor, for a small sum with costs, and a turther 
provision that his estate should be exempt from taxation, while he 
remained an inhabitant of the Parish. 


1779. Difficulties being now settled, the people united in cal- 
ling to the ministry the Rev. Reuben Holcomb, who was ordained 
June 2d. He was a native of Simsbury in Connecticut, and gradu- 
ated at Yale College, in 1774. 


called, but their results generally favored the party who summoned them. 
Mr. M. with his followers, continued to worship and enjoy the ordinances by 
themselves, as a distinct Church, until 1784, when he was called to the work 
of the ministry in Hanover, County of Plymouth. He was installed. Feb. 11, 
of that year. Here he remained until Feb. 1805, when he asked a dismis- 
sion on account of his decliningage. In Sept. following, he removed to Read- 
ing, and closed his long and active life under the care of his daughter, the 
relict of Rev. Caleb Prentiss. The following is the inscription on his monu- 
ment in the Church yard at South Reading. 

*¢Sacred to the memory of Rev. John Mellen, born March 14, 1722; 
graduated at Harvard University, 1741; thirty four years pastor of the Church 
at Sterling ; twenty one years at Hanover ; died July 4, 1807. Mrs. Rebecca 
Mellen, daughter of Rev. John Prentice, of Lancaster, born Sept. 22, 1727, 
having lived 53 years with the husband of her youth, died at Havover, Jan. 
11, 1802. Their cltildren, in whose bosoms their virtues are faithfully record- 
ed, in testimony of filial respect, affection and gratitude, have erected this 
monument.”’ 

Had his lot been cast at a different time, and under more favorable cir- 
cumstances, he would undoubtedly have attained to great eminence in his 
profession. In his domestic character, he combined all that was exemplary 
and praise worthy. His three sons were fitted for College under his care and 
parental direction, and have added to the honors of the University, the repu- 
ation of eminence in their professions. John, born 1752, H. U. 1770. Hen- 
ry, who died at Dover, born 1757, H. U. 1784. Prentice, born 1764, H. U. 
1784, and now Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Maine. 
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The new administration commenced by a solemn renewal of 
their ancient covenant, prefaced by a declaration of deep penitence 
for their past wanderings, miscarriages, and deviations from duty, 
with a solemn resolution for future watchfulness and fidelity. 

The Church now had rest, and an unusual degree of prosperity. 
In 1800, the Pastor introduced some additions into the covenant, 
with a view, as was suggested, of abolishing the half way covenant, 
which had existed from the foundation of the Church. The inno- 
vations were not accordant to the views of many of the members, 
but were silently acquiesced in. ‘Those who had once tasted the 
bitterness of ecclesiastical controversy, were not easily induced to 
renewed dissensions. During this ministry, a remarkable degree of 
harmony and unanimity subsisted among the people. The Baptists 
had made great exertions to obtain converts in a remote quarter of 
the town. Qn account of their distance, the people there were un- 
able to attend meeting, without great difficulty; Mr. Holcomb there- 
fore appointed a stated exercise in that part of the parish, which 
served to recal his people. But two or three families left the par- 
ish, and the numbers of dissenters have not since greatly increased. 

1814. March. This calm was succeeded by a petition subscrib- 
ed by upwards of one hundred qualified voters, requesting the town 
to choose a committee to inquire of Rev. Mr. Ho!comb, the terms 
upon which he would ask a dismission. In the discussion that fol- 
lowed, it was found that a large majority, probably seven eighths of 
the people, were desirous of a separation. Mr. Holcomb immedi- 
ately preferred a request to the Church for a dismission, alledging 
as reasons, want of health in the pastor, and a want of affection and 
union among the people, and as a result of all, a want of a prospect 
of future usefulness and comfort, 

May 19. This request was granted, and the town concurred, af- 
ter a pecuniary compromise, which was effected by a vote of an 
additional year’s salary.* These proceedings were sanctioned by 
an Ecclesiastical Council, June 15, 1814. In their Result the 
Council make the following remarks—** While we disapprove and 
bear our testimony against the dismission of ministers for frivolous 
causes, and without any specific allegations, affecting their moral, 
christian, or ministerial character ; yet, for the reasons stated in the 


* The original salary of Mr. Holcomb was £80, annually, predicated up- 
on the prices of the substantial articles of living, togegher with thirty cords of 
wood. This was afterwards adjusted by a fixed sum of $383. This: he 


received in cash semi-annually, and it was continued one year after hie dis- 
mission. 
. 
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application of Rev. Mr. Holcomb, to the Church and Town, for a 
dismission, to wit, ‘ want of health, want of affection and harmony, 
and as the result of all, want of a prospect of usefulness and com- 
fort,’ in view of the pecuniary provision made by the town as a 
consideration for his asking a dismission, and his acceptance of that 
consideration, this council think it expedient that the pastoral rela- 
tion of the Rev. Reuben Holcomb, to the Christian Society in Ster- 
ling, be, and it is hereby dissolved.” 

“This ecclesiastical council, in obedience to a law of Christ, 
which commands us to bear each others burdens, do sympathise with 
the late Pastor of this Church, and the members of this religious 
Society, under their afflictions, arising from the events of this day. 
The proceedings which have come to our knowledge, evince a 
spirit of gentleness and mutual accommodation, and.-a solicitude, for 
the order and welfare of the town, which reflect on them much 
honor as individuals, and members of a Christian community. We 
unreservedly say that the resolution of the Rev. Mr. Holcomb, to 
unite with his fellow christians here, in an earnest endeavor. to 
build up the cause and interest of the Redeemer, by promoting, as 
soon as may be, the re-settlement of a Christian minister, is worthy 
of a servant of “the meek and lowly Jesus.” It is to us a cause of 
happiness, that in the communications made to this body, nothing 
has appeared that in the least affects the regular standing of the 
Pastor, or of this Christian Church. We affectionately recommend 
him to the benediction of Heaven. Wherever God in his Provi- 
dence shall call him to minister in word and doctrine, we wish him 
the presence and blessing of the great Head of the Church. - From 
the fulness of that treasure of consolation, which he has opened to 
others, may he also abundantly receive. We address the members 
of this society with more than common solicitude. In addition to 
the portentous scenes which are opening upon the men of this 


. generation, it hath pleased the Supreme Disposer of all things, to 


spread a dark cloyd over many Churches in this vicinity. We can- 
not, however, withhold from you our expressions of confidence and 
hope. It is but justice to you to say, that the past character of 
this people, their laudable attention to the education of children 


‘and youth, their general respect for religious institutions, and par- 


ticularly their freedom from a spirit of sectarianism, are to us to- 
kens for good.”’* 


* The Rev. Mr. Holcomb has ever since resided in town, upon his beauti- 
ful estate, near the village, enjoying a dignified rest from the labors of a toul- 
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The sacred desk was immediately supplied in succession: by Mr. 
Field, now the minister of Weston; Mr. Abbot, late pastor of the 
North Church at Salem; and Mr. Lemuel Capen, of Dorchester, 
now pastor of a Church at South Boston. 

1815. Jan. 30. The Church gave a call to Mr. Capen to settle 
in the ministry, by a vote of 35 to 15. In this the town concurred, 
170 to 31.* It was also voted to allow him $400, as a settlement, 
and $600 as an annual salary. This was punctually paid him half 
yearly. The ordination solemnities were held March 22, 1815.} 
Great unanimity subsisted through the ministry of Mr. C. The 
covenant was now amended, so that all Congregational Christians 
might conscientiously assent to it. It was adopted, April, 1815, as 
follows, and has ever since been unchanged :— 

“J. In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, with humble depen- 
dance on the Holy Spirit, and with sincere repentance of all our 
sins, we solemnly enter into covenant with the Lord Jehovah, tak- 
ing him to be our God, giving up ourselves to his sovereign direc- 
tion and disposal, and promising to make it one great business in 
life, to love and serve, to honor and glorify him.” 

“2..We receive the Lord Jesus Christ as he is offered to us in 
the Gospel, as the only Mediator between God and man, and 
through whom alone salvation may be obtained by the sinful chil- 
dren of men.” 

“3, We resolve to use the Holy Scriptures as our platform, 
whereby to discern the mind of Christ, believing them to be the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice.” 

‘64. We promise that by all the means in our power, we will in- 
struct those who are, or may hereafter be, under our care and di- 
rection, in the doctrines and duties of our holy religion.” 

“5, We promise to attend on the administration of God’s holy 


some office. He has not unfrequently supplied the neighboring pulpits with oc- 
casional preaching. His stated attendance upon the word and ordinances has 
been continued in the place of his former labors. 


* Mr. Holcomb and his adherents opposed this call, not from any disaf- 
fection to the talents or sentiments of the Candidate. Most of them were his 
stedfast friends, and constant attendants upon public worship, through his 
ministry. Mr. Capen was born at Dorchester, November 27, 1788; graduat- 
ed at H. U. 1810. 


tOn this occasion, Dr. Harris, of Dorchester, preached the Sermon, 
which was printed. Introductory Prayer by Dr. Porter, of Roxbury ; Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Professor Ware; Charge by Dr. Sumner, of Shrewsbury ; Right 
hand of Fellowship by Mr. Thayer, of Lancaster; and Concluding Prayer by 
Mr. Pierce, of Brookline. 
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word and ordinances, to submit to the council and discipline of this 
Church, so far as it shall be exercised in the spirit of the Gospel, 
and to cultivate a kind and charitable temper towards our fellow 
Christians and fellow men. And by the aids of Divine grace, we 
will in future order our conversation as becometh the Gospel of 
Christ, and walk worthy of this our solemn and holy profession.” 

1819, Jan. 4. Mr. Capen having at a previous meeting, preseni- 
ed to the consideration of the town a statement of his financial con- 
cerns, from which it appeared that his annual salary did not meet 
the expenses of his family, and the town not thinking it expedient 
to endanger their union by an attempt to increase his compensation, 
he now asked for a dismission. The preliminary steps were ac- 
cordingly taken for a separation, which was consummated by an 
ecclesiastical council, Jan. 21, 1819. 

In their result, the council bear ample testimony to the fidelity 
and uprightness of Mr. Capen’s ministerial character, as well as to 
the justice, kindness and liberality of the town towards him. They 
observe— 

“ This Ecclesiastical Council feel constrained to express their 
mingled joy and lamentation, which have been excited by a review 
of the present state and prospects of their fellow Christians in this 
town. We have learned with peculiar satisfaction, that during the 
ministry of the Rev. Lemver Caren, this Christian Society has been 
in peace. In his instructions he has kept back nothing which was 
profitable. He has abstained from the encouragement of a spirit 
of controversy, and from the discussion of topics * which minister to 
strife rather than to godly edifying.’ ‘Testimony is borne by those 
who have been his constant witnesses, to his exemplariness, to their 
increasing satisfaction in his public labors, and to the prospect of 
continued union. We have deliberately considered the steps he 
has taken as previously necessary to his separation from a people 
whom he respected and loved. We find in the disclosure of his pe- 
cuniary concerns a frankness and sincerity which are highly estima- 
ble. We are persuaded, the impression that his embarrassments 
were such as he had no means to retrieve, that his usefulness would 
thereby be prevented, and that it was his imperious duty ‘ to pro- 
vide for his own, and especially for those of his own household,’ 
led him to ask a dismission. 

‘Evidence has been given us that this people have fulfilled their 
civil contract, and have shewn towards their minister many tokens 
of kindness and liberality. 
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“We affectionately recommend the Rev. Lemven Caren to the 
ministers and churches of Christ, as one who has been ‘ an exam- 
ple of the believers in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, 
in faith, in purity.? We sympathise with him under his trials, and 
devoutedly pray that he may still be honored as an instrument ‘ in 
defending the faith which was once delivered to the saints ;’ and 
that he may have the consolations and rewards of long tried and 
persevering fidelity.” 

Upon this occasion, Mr. C. delivered his valedictory Ser- 
mon. An edition of it was published at Worcester, and anoth- 
er soon after in Boston, accompanied with the documents that 
led to the event. This discourse will long be preserved by 
his people, as exhibiting a striking portrait of the character of their 
beloved pastor. ‘The reasons for the separation are here set forth 
ina manner plain and undisguised.* It breathes forth in an emi- 
nent degree a spirit of catholicism, of faith, of hope and charity. 
The simplicity of its manner and the cogency of its arguments re- 
flect great honor upon him as a scholar, and the style of unrivalled 
pathos and fervent piety, with which he developes his views and 
his feelings will procure for him equal credit as a man and a Chris- 
tian. His farewell addresses at the conclusion of the sermon, pro- 
duced an effect in their delivery that has seldom been equalled. 
The town by an mnanimous vote expressed their sense of his vir- 
tues, his learning and his piety. 


* <The thought of being separated from you thus early has always been 
painful to me; and I have no reason tv suppose it less so to you. But how- 
ever unpleasant may be the dissolution of a2 connexion, attended with so ma- 
ny happy circumstances on both sides, | am confirmed in the belief, that in 
the present instance it is expedient. The reasons assigned by me in my com- 
munication to you still prevail with me to justify the measure. It is not ne- 
cessary here to repeat them. But acknowledging as I ever have, and still 
most cheerfully and gratefully do, the repeated instances of your generosity 
tome, [ could not submit to the idea of being burdensome to you by urging 
repeated claims, aad thus endangering that unusual degree of harmony and 
unanimity, which now so happily subsists among you, as a religious society, 
and asatown. It affords me much satisfaction to be able to say, that l have 
been induced to this measure by no motives of discontent, or ambition, and 
by no disaffection with my people. And since we must separate, it is a cir- 
cumstance, which, though it renders the separation much more painful, and 
much more to be regretted, still leaves much consolation, and will ever re- 
main a subject of the purest satisfaction to us all, that we separate with such 
mutual attachment and mutual good wishes.”? Extract from Farewell Sermon. 


tin Town Mrrtine—Sterling, January 21st, 1819. 
‘Voted, That after mature deliberation on the communication of the 
Rev. Lemur. Caren, of the 4th instant, and the consequent result on that 
communication, we cannot with honour to ourselves and justice to Arm, but 
declare, that we received his communication with extreme regret and con- 
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Jan. 24. Mr. Peter Osgood was invited to preach asa candidate, 
and on the 26th of April following, he had a united call from’the 
Church and Town, without any division, to settle in the Ministry, 
and was ordained June 30,1819. Rev. Mr. Cotton of Bovliston, 
made the introductory prayer: Rey. Dr, Eaton of Boxford, preach. 
ed the Sermon: consecrating prayer was by Rev. Dr. Thayer of 
Lancaster: charge by Rev. Dr. Bancroft of Worcester: right hand 
of fellowship by Rev. Mr. Clarke of Princeton, and the conclud. 
ing prayer by Rev. Mr. Walker of Charlestown.* ‘The annual sala. 
ry of Mr. Osgood is $700. 


The number of Baptisms and Admissions into the Church, have 
been as follows: 


Baptisms. Admissions, 
By Mr. Mellen, in 34 years 966 ¥83 
By Mr. Holcomb, 35 years S38... 331 
By Mr. Capen 4 years 99 . 45 
By Mr. Osgood 6 years 111 — 


et ee Aer mat nt ne 





2014 711 


The members of our Churches are not careful always to re- 
move their relations with their residence, it is difficult, therefore, 
to ascertain the exact number of communicants, it is estimated gen- 


erally to be from 250 to 300. 


A considerable part of the Church in West Boylston, was form 
ed from this. In August, 1796, nine males and eieven females were 
dismissed for this purpose. 


The following persons have held the office of Deacons in this 
Church. 


1745 Jonathan Osgood, died 1766 aged ‘0 
1745 Oliver Moors, died 1774 67 
1748 Joseph Moors, resigned 1758 


cern; that the manner in which his request was disposed of, was not the re- 
sult of dissatisfagtion as to his acquirements as a Scholar, his deportment as 
a Man, or his attainments as a Christian; but the conviction that an addi- 
tion to his salary at this early period, might materially endanger that univer- 
sal harmony which now so happily prevails among us.”’ 

‘‘And while we believe that the talents of men, as well as their speculative 
opinions, are not fit subjects for us to judge of for others ; yet we consider the 
principles of morality to be universal ; and we do most cordially declare our 
fullest confidence in his character for purity of heart and rectitude of life.” 

‘It now only remains for us to wish him all the joys and hopes of the good 
Man, the polished Scholar, the sincere Friend, and real Christian.” 


* Mr. Osgood was born at Andover, Mass. Feb. 4, 1793, and was gradu- 
ated at Harvard University 1814. 
























1760 
1767 


1780 
1780 
1790 
1790 
1796 
1807 
1815 
1815 
1816 
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Thomas Fairbank, died 
Asa Whitcomb, resigned 
Joseph Kilburn, died 
Israel Moor, resigned 
Ebenezer Buss, died 
Joel Houghton, died 
Solomon Jewett, died 
Jonas Mason,* resigned 
Samuel Clark, died 


Ebenezer Buss, 
Luther Allen, 
Joseph Palmer, 


7 Sawyer Wilder, 


1791 
1758 


1789 


85 


62 


1796 died 1809 


1801 | 


1816 
1806 
1815 
1816 


- 718 


63 


86 


The Church records contain the deaths from 1779, but the ages 


are not marked until the year 1800. 


frequent. 


Instances of longevity are 


The whole number who exceeded 80 years of age is 58 
in 25 years, and of these the following passed the age of 90. 


1800 died Margaret Bailey, aged 100 
1800 Abigail Moore, 90 
1803 Lydia Kendall, 92 
1804 Jonathan Nelson, 92 
i 1807 Mary Jewett, g 
; 1807 Joseph Pope, 91 
4 1807 London, (a negro,) 91 
| 1809 Abigail Parker, 91 
181! Mary Bailey, 90 . 
’ 1813 Ruth Gary, 93 
1816 Peggy Dorchester, 104 or 105 
1816 Michal Roper, 91 
1817 Jeremiah Burpee, 92 
1820 Ruth Cooper, 97 
e- 1821 Benjamin Richardson, Esq. 92 
1822 Edward Waldron, 94 
ot 1822 Caleb Whitney, 92 
> 1822 Keziah Buss, 93] 
he | * Deacon Mason still lives, at the age of 88, being the oldest man in town. 
, Tt The above females had all been married, and were widows at the time 
od of their deaths. The eldest was a woman of color, who formerly belonged to 
the family of Dr. Prescott, in Groton ; her age has been ascertained from the 
J descendants of her former master. 


G. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF PAXTON. 


THE EDITORS ARE INDEBTED FOR THE MEMOIR WHICH FOLLOWS TO Ay 
OBLIGING FRIEND, A NATIVE OF THE TOWN DESCRIBED. 


Paxton is situated about eight miles northwesterly of Wor- 
eester, containing sixteen square miles.* It is bounded on the 
north by Rutland, on the east by Holden and Worcester, on the 
south by Leicester, and on the west by Spencer and a part of Rut- 
land. 

The soil is generally good. Like a great part of the interior 
of Massachusetts, this town is hilly, consisting of large swells of 
land, the summits of which resemble plains more than hills; the 
acclivity, in many instances, being so slight and gradual as hardly 
to be perceived for a considerable extent on their tops. 


Hitts.—In the northern part about a mile and a half from the 
centre of the town, Turkey Hill commences. It is said that it took 
its name from the numbers of these birds formerly found upon it. 
This hill is more than a mile in length from north to south, and 
from half amile to three quarters in width from east to west. The 
soil, particularly on the eastern and northern parts, is somewhat 
argillaceous, wet and cold. It however affords good pasturage, to 
which it is principally devoted. 

In the easterly part of the town is Hasnebumskitf Hill which is 


* Rev. Mr. Whitney in his history of this town has fallen into several er- 
rors as to its boundaries. He says ‘it is bounded on the north by Rutland; 
on the east by Holden ; on the south by Leicester and Spencer; and won the 
west by Oakham and Rutland.” Now the nearest point of Oakham to l’ax- 
ton is, at least, two miles—and the towns are separated by part of Rutland 
and Spencer. The southwest corner of Paxton and the northwest corner of 
Leicester meet in the same point, in the eastern line of Spencer, which, at 
that point and for more than a mile on each side of it, is very nearly, if not 
quite, a right line, running almost exactly north and south. At the time 
Whitney wrote, Paxton was bounded on the east as stated by him; but on 
the 13th of February A. D. 1804, John Davis, Ebenezer Boynton, Nathan 
Harrington, Samuel Harrington, Micah Harrington and Ephraim Harrington, 
by an act of the Legislature, were set off from Holden and annexed to Pax- 
ton, and in consequence of this, the southeast corner of Paxton was extended 
so as to join upon Worcester for a short distance. There are some other tri- 
fling mistakes in the above mentioned history, which will be pointed out in 
the course of this sketch. 


t This name is spelled in some old Deeds, Hasnebumskeat, and Hasne- 
bumskeag ; Harsonobumskit is found in one from Ephraim May, to Reuben 
Swan ; Asnebumskit according to Whitney. The inhabitants generally call 
this hill, and the pond that lies near it, ** Bumskit,”” which is acknowledged 
by all who know any thing of its proper pronunciation, to be a corruption. 
The orthography of this word used in this sketch, has been adopted upon the 
authority of some ancient writings, and the pronunciation used by those 
who have been taught by some of the first settlers of the hiil. 
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nearly two milés long and about the same width, and, except Wa- 
chusett, is the highest land in the county. The ascent from the 
eastern part, which lies in Holden, is much steeper than on the 
west, and when viewed from the valley between this and Stone- 
house hill in Holden, it has a grand and mountainous appearance. 
From the top of this hill, ina clear and favorable day, the prospect 
is very extensive and delightful, and not less than twenty five 
churches may be seen without the aid of a telescope. 

The soil, in some parts is fertile, producing fine crops of grass, 
potatoes, indian corn and other grain. Much of it is devoted to 
pasturage, and some is still covered with wood. Although the sur- 
face is generally not rocky, yet there is reason to believe that the 
hill contains an immense mass of a species of granite, in which have 
been discovered small parcels of plumbago, or black lead. In 
many places this rock approaches to within a few inches of the sur- 
face ; in others it is covered by earth to the depth of many feet. 
Sufficient examination has never been made to ascertain whether 
or not this stone might be quarried out for building stone, &c. to 
good advantage. During the summer months it not unfrequently 
happens that the summit, and sometimes a great part of this hill is 
enveloped in fog and mist, in the morning and evening, more fre- 
quently than the neighboring heights, which is generally thought to 
be indicative of rain. But the neighboring farmers do not place 
quite so mnch dependence on this sign as is intimated by the Rev. 
Mr. Whitney. ) 

Just east of the meeting house is another large hill, but, is not 
designated by any particular name. The prospect from this hill 
is very extensive, commanding a view of the adjoining towns, the 
highlands in New Hampshire and Vermont,,and in the western 
parts of this state. The grand Monadnock, Wachusett Hill, and 


Hoosac mountain may be very distinctly seen in a clear day from 
this hill. 


Streams, Ponns, &c.—There are but two natural ponds in Pax- 
ton. Turkey Hill Pond is one of these and lies on, the west of 
that hill. It is about half a mile in diameter; a great part of it 
has a muddy bottom, and the water, though rather. shoal, has a 
black, disagreeable appearance. The fish, of which there is a good 
supply, are of a darker hue and less delicious flavor than. those tak- 
en from most other waters in the vicinity. ‘There is an outlet at 
the southern part, the channel of which has been enlarged and 


deepened, and a dam and gate constructed upon it, for the conven- 
VOL, II. 30 
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ience of mills below. This stream sometimes called Jennison’s 
brook, runs about south-southwest, nearly two miles in Paxton, 
then enters the town of Spencer, and after being joined by several] 
others, unites with the Chickapee. 

There are three other small streams which empty into the 
above; two join it in Paxton, the other just within the bounds of 
Spencer. One of these rises in the southwesterly part of Rutland, 
passes into Paxton and empties ionto Jennison’s brook in the mead- 
ow below Jennison’s mills. Another rises in a small swamp about 
a mile southeast of the meeting house, runs a northwesterly direc- 
tion and empties into the above, in what is called Howe’s meadow, 
The third proceeds from two springs in the southwest corner of 
the town, runs a northwesterly direction through what is called 
‘¢ the great swamp,” when it takes the name of * Toby,” or more 
properly, ** Tobias’s brook,” and empties into Jennison’s brook in 
the edge of Spencer. The other pond lies in the northeasterly 
part of the town a little northwardly of Hasnebumskit Hill and 
bears the same name. This is a smaller, though handsomer pond 
than that of Turkey Hill. The surface of the former is several 
feet higher than that of the latter. A considerable stream flows 
from ihe northern part, which runs ina nortberly direction until it 
enters Holden, thence it inclines more to the east and finally emp- 
ties into the Quinepoxet in that town, which is a branch of the 
Nashua river. . ’ 

A few rods south of Hasnebumskit pond and west of the hill is 
the source of a stream called ** Arnold’s brook,” which runs ina 
southwesterly direction into Leicester and is the most northerly 
branch of the Blackstone river. Another considerable brook rises 
in some low grounds in the southwesterly part of the town, passes 
through the northwest corner of Leicester, where uniting with the 
outlet from ** West,” or ‘* Shaw’s pond,” it passes into Spencer and 
unites with the stream from Turkey Hill. 

Three of the, above water courses have mills erected upon 
them in Paxton. On Jennison’s brovk, are two grist mills, one 
saw mill, and atriphammer shop. ‘These are situated very near 
together, and the water from the first is successively used by all 
the others. The fall is great, and the supply of water generally 
sufficient, and is, in fine, a valuable site. 

There is a very good mill privilege on the outlet of Hasnebum- 
skit pond. Here,are, likewise, two, it not three grist mills, at 
which much business dyring a part of the year, is done, On Ar- 
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nold’s brook there is a saw and grist mill. But the supply of wa- 
ter during the summer, is not sufficient to keep them in operation. 

Curtiosirigs.—About a mile north of the meeting house, a little 
west of the road leading to Rutland, is a spring, the water from 
which divides, a few rods from its source; a part running westerly 
empties into Jennison’s brook, and thence passes into Connecticut 
river. The other part flows northeasterly into the stream from 
Hasnebumskit pond and thence into the Merrimack. About a mile 
southeast of the meeting house, there is a house so situated that 
the water from the eves on the west side passes into Connecticut 
river, while that from the east side flows through Kettle brook into 
Blackstone river. 3 | 

The waters of Hasnebumskit pond, which, as has before been 
said, flow eventually into the’ Merrimack, are separated from the 
head of Arnold’s brook, which empties into the Blackstone, by a 
strip of land but a few rods wide. 

About a mile and a quarter from the meeting house, and a short 
distance west of the road leading to Rutland, is a meadow or 
swamp, of some extent, across which is a natural causeway, compos- 
ed of gravel and stones, extremely hard and firm, while on each 
side the mud is very soft and deep. The surface of this causeway 
is nearly on a level with that of the swamp, though at one end, for 
some rods, it is lower and the mud extends quite across it in that 
part. It is about twelve feet wide, and stretches across the swamp 
from one side to the other, a distance of perhaps a hundred rods. 
Its direction is not in a straight line, but a little curved. Its width 
and appearance are very uniform. It has been observed by the 
present and former proprietors, that the surface of this swamp, in 
some parts,is several feet lower than formerly and that it continues 
to sink gradually. | 

Porutation.—The population of this town has never been large 
and has not increased very much for many years. In 1790, the 
number was 558, and in 1820, it amounted to no more than 613 
making an increase of only 55 in thirty years. ‘There are, at 
present, but ninety nine dwelling houses in this town, and even some 
of these are not occupied. The increase of the population has been 
retarded and other inconveniences experienced in consequence of 
an unusually large proportion of the lands having been owned by 
non-residents. 

SeTttement, History, &c.—The principal part of Paxton origi- 
nally belonged to. Rutland and Leicester; the line between which 
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towns formerly passed a little north of where Paxton meeting house 
now stands. strip of land, about two miles wide and four long, on 
the north part of Leicester, and a like quantity from the south part 
of Rutland, was formed into a distinct district, and incorporated as 
such by an act of “ the Great and General Court” by the name of 
** The District of Paxton,” on the 12th day of February, A. D. 1765, 
The first warrant for a town meeting found on the District Records 
is from John Murry, Esq. directed to Phinehas Moore, requiring 
him to warn a meeting of the Inhabitants for the choice of oificers, 
dated the 25th of Feb. 1765. The first town, or rather district 
meeting was holden on the 11th of March, 1765, at the house of 
Mr. John Snow, where.the proper officers were chosen and the dis- 
trict organized. In consequence of Paxton having been taken, as 
before observed, from other towns, there is some difficulty in col- 
lecting many facts in relation to its first settlement, without blend- 
ing the history of the one more with that of the others than com- 
ports with the design of this sketch. Indeed it is not known in what 
year the first families were established in this place. But it is 
probable that permanent settlements were made within its limits, 
a few years after those in Rutland and Leicester, which happened 
about the year 1720. It is certain,that before the year 1746, there 
were several families in Paxton, and some considerable improve- 
ments made. For, about this time, from certain family records, itap- 
pears, there were two or three families located in the. southwest- 
erly part of the town. In 1748, Josiah Livermore, and his broth- 
er Jason Livermore, removed from Weston to that part of the 
town, to lands upon which there had been some improvements 
made. About the same time, Abijah Bemis settled in the same 
neighborhood, from Weston or Waltham. Near them was also Wm. 
Thompson and one or two of his sons. It is highly probable that 
the other parts of the town were settled as early, or, perhaps, ear- 
lier than the time above mentioned. ‘The settlement of the town 
was never mrerraplse by Indian depredation, or by any other ca- 
lamity, but progressed gradually until all the lands were taken up. 
What the number of inhabitants was at the time of incorporation, 
does not appear. But it must have been some hundreds; for of 
the one thousand men raised in the counties of Worcester and 
Hampshire, in the year 1756, to succour General Winslow against 
the French and Indians, five* men went from what is now Paxton. 


* Their names were Ezekiel Bellows, Jacob Wicker, Jason Livermore, 
David Wicker, and John Wicker. They were under Brigadier Ruggles’ com- 
mand, and a part, if not the whole, were employed at Crown Point, Ticon- 
deroga, and Fort Edward, at different times during the war. 
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At what time Paxton assumed all the privileges of a town, does 
not appear from the Records. At first it wag incorporated only as 
a district; and indeed, it is very uncertain whether it has ever 
been constituted a town by any direct Legislative act. For several 
years the inhabitants gave their votes for Representatives in the 
town of Leicester. 

By the following extracts from the Records of Paxton, it seems 
that it took the name and began to exercise all the powers and 
privileges of a Town, some time between the 11th of Sept. 1775, 
and the 19th of Feb. 1776; for under the first date, we find, “at a 
meeting of the District of Paxton,” &c. and a warrant bearing the 
latter date, is the first one directed to the “Constable of the Town of 
Paxton.” At this meeting, holden March 4th, 1776, they voted to 
pay to the administratrix of “ the late Mr. Thomas Denny, (for- 
merly representative from Leicester,) the sum of £1 15s and 
9d which is the proportion of this town of the sum of £7 10s, being 
the said Denny’s expenses at the General Court, in the months 
of May and June, in the year 1774.” 

The record of the proceedings of the next meeting, held May 
93d, 1776, is the first attested by the Clerk, as Town Clerk, all the 
former ones bearing the attestation of the Dustrict Clerk. Ata 
meeting on the 3d’sf March, 1777, it was ‘+ voted, that Mr. Abra. 
ham Smith,* our present Representative, use his influence in the 
General Assembly that the act passed last year altering the Repre- 
sentation of this state may be repealed.”’ This is the first mention 
made of the town’s having a Representative in the Legislature ; and 
it is probable that Mr. Smith was the first ever sent from Paxton, 
though no record was made of his election. ‘There is, however, 
a warrant dated May 13th, 1776, for calling a meeting on the 23d 
of that month, for the purpose of choosing “‘ a person to represent 
them in the great and General Court,” that year, *“* agreeably toa 
precept directed” to the town for that purpose. ‘This warrant was 
not recorded until 1779, and it does not appear whether any meet- 
ing was holden or proceedings had. 

These facts are mentioned, principally for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the time when Paxton did, in fact, become a town, or began 
to exercise all the rights and powers of one; which, from the fore- 


going circumstances, must have happened some time in the year 
1776. 


* Mr. Smith was an inhabitant of Paxton and had held many of the high- 
*st offices in the District. 
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EccrestasticaL Proceepinas.—The establishment of a church and 
proper provision for public worship, as was generally the case jn 
Massachusetts, were among the first objects attended to by the in- 
habitants of Paxton, after their incorporation. For,,at the first 
meeting after the organization of the District, holden on the first 
day of April, 1765, a vote passed to build a meeting house, and at 
subsequent ones, during the same year, arrangements were made 
for carrying this vote into effect ; a committee was also chosen, and 
£13 6s. 8d. was appropriated for the purpose of procuring the Gos- 
pel to be preached in that place during the winter of that year. 

The meeting house was raised and finished, at least in part, 
that year, and a larger sum raised to procure preaching. 

Some exertions were made, at this time, to have an Episcopal 
church established in this town, but they were unsuccessful. It ig 
probable, however, that this may have been one cause why a regu- 
lar Congregational churck was not sooner gathered and organized; 
for it appears this event did not happen until the 3d of September, 
1767.* | 

Rev. Silas Biglow, a gentleman highly esteemed for his intel- 
Jectual and moral worth, was invited by the district and church in 
May, or June, to settle ‘tin the work of the Gospe! ministry among 
them ;”’ and was ordained as their first Clergyman on the 21st of 
October following. The ministry of Mr. Biglow was. highly satis- 
factory to his parishioners, and much good feeling and unanimity 
existed in the society until his death; which happened on the 16th 
of November, 1769. , | 

On the 28th of November, of the next year, Rev. Alexander 
Thayer was ordained as succéssor to Mr. Biglow. He continued 
in office until the 14th of August, 1782, when he was dismissed by 
an ecclesiastical council, mutually chosen by the parties. The 
town agreeing to pay him £40 within three weeks, and the amount 
of his salary which was due. 

The connexion between Mr. Thayer and his society, at least 
during a part of the time, was unhappy. Were it possible to detail 
all the causes of dissatisfaction, they would not afford the reader, at 
this day, profit or pleasure. ‘There were, however, two principal 
ones, which it may not be improper to mention. Mr. Thayer, in 
his political sentiments, was suspected to be somewhat favorably 


* The covenant bears the above date, and was subscribed Ly the follow- 
ing persons ; Phinehas Moore, John Snow, Jason Livermore, David Davis, Ben- 
jamin Sweetser, Silas Biglow, (Pastor elect,) Samuel Man, Oliver Witt, Ste- 
phen Barret, and Samue! Brown. 
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disposed to the royalist party. This suspicion, whether well or ill 
founded, was sufficient to create a degree of coldness, and, in some 
instances, a fixed dislike, especially among those, who, from other 
causes, had become disaffected. This dislike was heightened by 
another circumstance, which more immediately effected their inter- 
est. Mr. Thayer’s salary was fixed at the time of his settlement at 
£66 13s. 4d. After the depreciation of the currency of the coun. 
try, Mr. Thayer wished his pay to be so increased that he might 
receive a sum equal in value to his original compensation. ‘This 
was not always done, though.several grants were made for his re¢ 
lief at different times. But political animosities, and the unceasing 


demands for money to support the war, prevented the inhabitants , 


from giving that aid to their clergyman, which, perhaps, was justly 
due, and under other circumstances would have been readily afforded. 

The society became much divided before the settlement of 
another Clergyman, particularly in relation to Rev. John Foster,* 
who, after a long and warm contention among the members of the 
church and society, was ordained, on the 8th of September, 1785. 
The malecontents subsequently separated from the old society, and 
anew church was formed. 

Mr. Foster continued the clergyman of Paxton until 1789, when 
he was dismissed. After this, exertions were made to re-unite the 
two societies and churvhes, which was finally effected on the 27th 
of May, 1793, and on the 5th of November, of the next year, the 
Rev. Daniel Grosvenor, who had been before that, time settled in 
Grafton, was insialled. For some years the society remained quiet 
and apparently well pleased with this gentleman. But the “root of 


* Some idea may be formed of the opposition made to the settlement of 
Mr. Foster, from the following protest of several of his opponents. ‘+ We, 
the subscribers, inhabitants of the town of Paxton, do, hereby, solemnly, sin- 
cerely, and wholly protest and declare against the proceedings to be had ‘and 
taken by the inlwabitants of the said town of Paxton, now assembled in town 
meeting, in consequence of a warrant signed by a major part of the selectmen 
of said town of Paxton, as illegal, unlawful, and unconstitutional, and unpre- 
cedented. And we, the subscribers, do further solemnly protest and declare, 
that we will not, directly or indirectly, be at any cost or charge, or pay any 
money that shall be assessed on us, the subscribers, for settlement or salary 
that the inhabitants of said town. of Paxton shall agree to give Mr. John Fos- 
ter, except it is taken from us by force, as it is our opinion that the constitu- 
tion will not admit of any such precedent. And we request that this protest 
may be read in the said town meeting, and recorded with the records in said 
town of Paxton. As witness ours, this thirteenth day of December, Anno 
Domini; 1784.” Signed by twenty of the inhabitants. 

There is another, of similar import, dated Dec. 20, 1784, signed by eigh- 
teen, a part of whom are the same who signed the first. In this they assign 
& a reason for their opposition, that ‘in our opinion said Fester is not learn 
ed, nor orthodox, neither of good report.” | 
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bitterness” was either not wholly eradicated, or else a new one 
was generated among them; for about the close of the last centu- 
ry, or the beginning of the present, dissatisfaction began to mani- 
fest itself, which increased to such a degree, and his health being 
extremely poor, that Mr. Grosvenor asked a dismission, which he 
received on the 17th of November, 1802. 

From this period until the 17th of February, 1808, the town 
was destitute of a settled minister, when the present one, Rey. 
Gaius Conant, was ordained. It was hoped that this event would 
have put an end to dissention in this devoted society, but these hopes 
have not been fully realized. Dissatisfaction has, at times, shown it- 
self, and several members have withdrawn and joined other socie- 
ties. At present, however, tranquillity is restored. 

Revo.utionary Proceepines.—Paxton, in common with otber 
towns, made great exertions for obtaining our National Indepen- 
dence; although there were several, the genuineness of whose 
republican principles was very much suspected. ‘These, however, 
were so closely watched by the real Whigs, that they never were 
able to do any serious injury to the cause of American Liberty. 
During the difficulties previous to the commencement of actual hos- 
tilities, the inhabitants took all those precautionary measures, al- 
most universally adopted throughout the country. 

The first public proceeding that appears on record, in relation 
to this subject, was the choice of “a committee to petition the 
Great and General Court, for a name more agreeable to the inhab- 
itants of this District, and to the public, than that of Paxton,” this 
being the name of an individual,* who had rendered himself ex- 
tremely odious to the people of this State, by the part he took in 
the political concerns of that time. At a subsequent meeting, Aug. 
22, 1774, a committee was also chosen to consult and report on the 
state of public affairs ; and they voted to purchase a barrel of pow- 
der, in addition to the stock then on hand, which was accordingly 
done. } 

Committees of correspondence and inspection were chosen, and 


* This was Charles Paxton, one of the four ‘* Commissioners of the Cus- 
toms,”’ appoidted under the act of Parliament, passed in 1767, and who were 
authorised to appoint as many subordinate officers as they should deem neces- 
sary, for the proper management of the customs. This was the act, it will be 
recollected, which led to the associations among the Colonists, to abstain 
from the use of English merchandise ; and therefore all who had been agents 
for carrying it into effect, had become obnoxious to the bitterest hate of the 
public. It is no wonder, then, that the people of this district should wish to 
lay aside the name of one, who, as they conceived, had been a voluntary 10° 
strument to deprive them of their dearest rights. 
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‘all the able bodied men of all ages, capable of bearing arms, were 
formed into military companies, one of which was called “ The 
Standing,” and the other the “ Minute Company.” Sums of mon- 
ey were raised to pay the minute men for their time and expense 
spent in “ military trainings,” and to procure for them proper arms 
and equipments. On the 17th of January, 1775, thirty three men 
were ordered by the town to be drafted as minute men; and were 
afterwards properly organized and equipped. These men chose 
Willard Moore for their Captain, who immediately marched with 
them to Cambridge, on receiving intelligence of the affair at Lex- 
ington and Concord. Here a part of them, but what number does 
not appear, joined the regular army, which was organized at that 
time, and among others their Captain. He was appointed a Major 
in this army, and fell in the memorable battle of Bunker Hill. 

Besides furnishing the men regularly called for from this town, 
many individuals voluntarily eniisted for different terms of service. 
In July of 1776, Jason Livermore raised in Paxton, and its immedi- 
ate vicinity, a considerable number of volunteers, who, being join- 
ed by others raised by Samuel Brewer, of Sutton, marched their 
company from Paxton on the 9th of August, 1776, for Charlestown, 
No. 4, and afterwards to Ticonderoga and Mount Hope, where they 
were stationed for some time. During the struggle for liberty, 
this town, which, at that time, contained a population of only about 
five hundred inhabitants, was frequently called upon to furnish from 
one to eight men for different periods of service. From the re- 
cords, it appears on two occasions their quota was eight, and at sev- 
eral times four, five, and six. | 

According to these records, it appears that the town paid a sum 
equal in value to, at least, nine thousand six hundred dollars, of 
the present currency, for hiring, clothing, &c. the soldiers it 
furnished, and for the stores demanded by the Government, be- 
sides what it paid into the State and other Treasuries. In short, 
few, if any towns, contributed proportionally more for the achieve- 
ment of our Independence, according to their means, than this. In- 
deed, at several times, particularly towards the close of the war, 
their public and individual suffering was extreme, and almost intol- 
erable. *Yet their patriotism never flagged, and they nobly evinc- 


ed, by their conduct, that they were determined “to die or be free.” © 


* lt is a fact, within the recollection of many now living, that one of .the 
last efforts of toryism, to prevent the final success of the cause of liberty, was 
an attempt to prevent the payment of taxes, about the year 1780-1. At this 
period, the fiscal concerns of the country were in a most deplorable state, and 
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When the State constitution was submitted for acceptance tg 
Paxton, in 1780, the following amendments were unanimously 
adopted. 

In the Bill of Rights, Art. 3, ** we do not find that the Legisla. 
tive body are empowered to make laws to prevent the breach of 
the Sabbath.” It was therefore voted to insert after the word ‘gy. 
thorise,” &c. ‘to enact laws to prevent the breach of the Christian 
Sabbath.” 

Part 2. Chap. 2. Sect. 1. Art. 2. ‘“¢ Our forefathers did not only 
go under that extensive word christians, but protestants, and we mean 
not to have any other but protestants to rule us, but as occasion 
may require in the army.” Therefore voted, “ Dele the word 
christian and insert protestant.” For the same reasons a like amend- 
ment was proposed to the Ist Art. 2d Section of this chapter, and 
to the Ist Art. of chapter 6th. They likewise deemed seven years, 
instead of fifteen, a sufficient time to test the goodness of that con- 
stitution, and voted an amendment accordingly to the 10th Art. of 
the 6th chapter. Ali the other parts were unanimously adopted. 

State oF Lirerature, &c.—From the first settlement of this 
town to the present time there has not been so much attention paid 
to literary and scientific education as in some others. A handsome 
the raising of money, especially among the common classes, extremely diff- 
cult. Many had become discouraged trom the long continuance of the war, 
the pressing exigencies of the country, and the exhausted state of the means 
for supplies. The moment seemed propitious fer the accomplishment of the 


Royalists’ wishes; it was seized upon by them, and a spirit of insubordination 
spread in some degree through the country. In many towns some of the in- 


-habitants utterly refused to pay their taxes, and several attempts were made 


to prevent, by force, the constables from collecting them by distress. An af- 
fair of this kind happened in Paxton, which was related to the writer by an 
individual engaged in it. Three Cows had been taken by the Collector, in 
1781, to pay the taxes of certain individuals, who had refused soto do. Se- 
cret exertions were made by the friends of the delinquents, and a large num- 
ber in Paxton and the adjacent towns, agreed to meet at the time and place 
of the proposed sale, to stay proceedings, vi et armis. They met accordingly, 
each man carrying a large bludgeon beneath his coat. But information of 
this plot had been communicated to the committee of safety and correspon- 
dence about thirty ‘six hours before the sale, and measures were tak«n fo pre- 
vent its execution. One or two neighboring magistrates agreed to be present, 
and appeared with a sufficient number of the patriotic citizens from this and 
some of the other towns, to the confusion of the malecontents. After much 
unavailing exertion, by the well disposed, to have the affair amicably set- 
tled, the collector proceeded to make the sale. The insurgents, firm to their 
purpose, gathered around and threatened destruction to him who should dare 
to make a bid. One was made, but instead of ** beating out the brains” of 
the bidder, the insurgents unexpectedly pulled out the bars of the yard, and 
let the cows escape. An affray ensued in which some blows were exchang- 
ed‘; but order was soon restored, and the demands of the collector satisfied. 
Several of the ringleaders were afterwards indicted ; two from Paxton, one of 
whom was fined and imprisoned, and the other fined. 
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support has, however, been given to common schools, of which 
there are, and have been for many years, five ; and the inhabitants 
have generally been enabled to become sufficiently learned for, the 
correct transaction of ordinary business in life. The clergyman 
has generally been the only resident in the town of collegiate edu- 
cation. Previous to the year 1807, not a single native citizen of 
Paxton had ever received a degree from, or been admitted a mem- 
ber of, any public college, with the exception of one.* Since that 
time seven have graduated at different colleges, viz: 


1 {John F. Livermore, Dartmouth College, 1810 
2 Increase S. Smith, Brown University, Preceptor 
ef the Academy at Hingham, 1821 


3 Elbridge G. Howe, do. Missionary in Illinois, 1821 
4 John Pierce, do. Clergyman Sangersfield, N. Y. 1822 
5 George W. Livermore, H. U. Student atLaw, 1823 
6 Cyrus W. Conant, Union College, N. Y. 1824 
7 TCharles Livermore, Harvard University, 1825 


There has never been any permanent school in the town for 
teaching the higher branches of literature, and but little desire has 
ever been manifested for their pursuit. The young ladies of the 
town are, however, deserving much credit for their recent exer- 
tions to raise the literary reputation of the place. About two years 
ago, a number associated together for the purpose of mutual as- 
sistance in literary improvement, styling themselves “ The Paxton 
Female Reading Society.” They have since been joined by almost 
all the young ladies of the town, and by their united exertions have 
collected a small Library, the first and only one of a public nature 
in the place, to which they are making gradual additions. It is 
hoped they will fully compass their laudable design. 

There are no manafacturing establishments in the town, except 
on a limited scale. There are a few cotton and wool cards made, 
some shoes, chairs, wagons, and scythes. There are a sufficient 
number of different kinds of mechanics for the accommodation of 
the inhabitants. At present there is but one public house and one 
store. ‘The inhabitants are mostly industrious farmers, and are con- 
tent to obtain a comfortable living, and to “‘eat their bread in the 
sweat of the brow ;” alike free from the care and vexation of great 
riches, and the suffering and wretchedness of real poverty. 


* A Mr. Snow, but it is believed, that he died while a member, or imme- 
diately after he graduated. Mr. James Day also graduated before that time, 
who was a Citizen, but not a native of the town. TDead. 
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JOHN ADAMS. 


The following Discourse, delivered by the Rev. AARON Bancrort, D. D, 
July 9, 1826, the Sunday following the death of the late President 
Adams, contains a valuable biographical notice of that distinguished 
individual, 

2 SAMUEL, XXIII. 3. 
‘“THE GOD OF ISRAEL SAID, THE ROCK OF ISRAEL SPAKE TO ME, 


HE THAT RUUETH OVER MEN MUST BE JUST, RUL- 
ING IN THE FEAR OF GOD.”’ 


Civiz Government is established by a divine sanction. The 
civil ruler is the minister of God, and is appointed to promote the 
order, peace and prosperity of society. He only is the legitimate 
ruler of Heaven, who habitually acts under impressions of his res- 
ponsibility to his Maker, with a view to the welfare of those 
whose important interests are committed to his management, and 
from a regard to the final issue of the Divine administrations. 

My first position then is this, 

1. Moral qualifications are indispensable requisites in a civil 
ruler. 

The wisdom of all ages, and the experience of ail time, unite to 
teach us, that the tranquillity, strength, and happiness of society, 
depend on the virtue of its members. If moral virtue be the basis 
of public prosperity, then religion is essential to the security of . 
this blessing, for a religious principle only has sufficient strength to 
support the conflicts of virtue. Vain is the expectation that polit- 
ical considerations will direct the actions of men without the aid of 
religion. ‘The man, who looks no higher for the motives of his 
conduct, than to the rules of political morality, may in instances 
without number, be vile and despicable. 

If moral qualifications be essential to the character of a good 
citizen, they must be indispensable to that of the ruler, who, by the 
power of office and the force of example, has controlling influence. 
The higher the office, the more it concerns public interest, that 
he, who filis it, should act under a sense of obligation to Him, who 
is higher than the highest. We can never rely on the fidelity of 
that ruler, who does noi reverence the Governor of the Universe. 
Intellectual talents, and literary acquisitions, experience and cour- 
teous address are desirable attributes of public characters ; these, 
rightly directed, are useful and ornamental on the seat of judgment, 
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and in the chair of State; but without moral principle, these are 
only ability to do evil; and the greater are the accomplishments of 
the man, the more dangerous is the ruler. To the policy that de- 
serves the name of prudence and wisdom, religion gives its sanc- 
tion; and the methods which religion prescribes for the manage- 
ment of public affairs, are usually more successful than is the cun- 
ping of the wily statesman. A righteous end is best promoted by 
righteous means.. A just way is. obvious and direct, and the righ- 
teous ruler erreth not in it; but the man of duplicity is often en- 
tangled in the intricacies of his own artifice. People can place con- 
fidence in the correct conduct of.a wicked magistrate no farther, 
than they suppose his personal ambition or his worldly interest to 
be involved; but the religious man acts under the influence of a 
principle which gives the best security for right conduct in every 
situation. People are in no danger of suffering from the ambition 
or pride, from the avarice or sensuality of this ruler; his power is 
the power of God; it is a terror to evil doers, and a praise and en- 
couragement to all who do well. 


2. It becomes civil rulers to reflect on their personal weakness 
and mortality. 

Though civil rulers be for a time exalted as gods, yet they must 
die as men, and give account like one of the people. It must hum- 
ble the great to consider that on the morrow their greatness shall 
be brought down to the dust, and that at the judgment seat of Christ 
moral properties will alone give distinction. Even the most exalt- 
ed and patriotic of men must be humbled by reflecting on the lim- 
ited sphere which distinguished characters fill, on the short dura- 
tion of their public agency, and on the smallness of the chasm made 
when they are removed from their statfons. ‘The wise and rever- 
ed statesman dies; but his death does not interrupt the prosecution 
of public measures; and his exit is scarce observed by the great 
body of the community. As one generation of human beings in the 
ordinary path of life succeeds, and takes the place of another; so 
one public character succeeds and fills the office which a predecessor 
held; and the great functions of civil society are without interrup- 
tion performed. 

3. A view to posthumous reputation may laudably actuate a 
ruler, but a regard to the retribution of heaven will alone support 
him under the conflicts and sacrifices to which patriotism some- 
times leads. 


The greatest and best minds have intensely felt the desire of 
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posthumous fame. Many have thought that no exertion was too 
great to secure it. Eminent men of the Gentile world, unsettled 
in their opinions respecting a future existence, manifested an ar. 
dent wish to transmit a good reputation to distant posterity, and 
thereby secure to themselves immortality on earth. Grateful to 
every man must be a rational persuasion, that he shall bequeath to 
his children, family and friends, a character of purity and worth, 
and leave a name in the community, which shall long be holden in 
estimation. 

A thirst for popular fame may be ignoble. ‘The man who 
adopts opinions because they are fashionable, and from selfish mo- 
tives, yields himself to popular prejudices and passions, is every 
way contemptible, and usually his base motive is discovered, and he 
sinks into deserved disgrace ; but the man, who holds fast his righ- 
teousness, who lets not his integrity go, who permits not his heart 
to reproach him so long as he lives, will generally secure public 
confidence, and when called from his agency, his memory will be 
honored among survivors. ‘This honorable memory is in the bible 
promised as a part of the reward of goodness. The memory of 
the just shall be blessed ; the righteous shall be had in everlasting 
remembrance. But occasions arise when all worldly motives fail 
the patriotic ruler; his integrity may be impeached, his benevolent 
exertions censured and condemned, his generai character denounc- 
ed, and he may approach the period of public and private life, in 
the full expectation, that his name will be remembered only for the 
purpose of execration. Under circumstances thus fitted to disheart- 
en and depress, the religious man, self-possessed, may remain im- 
moveably at his post. He has the testimony of his conscience to 
the rectitude of his aims and purposes, he places his confidence in 
God; and he looks forward to the decisions of an heavenly tribunal 
for his justification and reward. Let his riches take to themselves 
wings and fly away; let the wreath of worldly honor wither on his 
brow ; let disease wear away his bodily constitution, and death break 
asunder all human ties: he sustains no essential loss. He is only 
removed to a higher state of existence. He is dismissed from the 
cares and labors of earth, that he may be admitted to the brighter 
honors, the nobler employments, and purer joys of heaven. 

The national observances of the last week, and the recent death 
of a distinguished revolutionary character, led me to the reflections 
of this morning. 


On an occasion like this, our retrospection is carried to events 
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that took place in the early settlement of our country, and our re- 
view rests on the venerated men, who at that time encountered the 
greatest dangers, and submitted to the severest privations. They, 
with invincible resolution, submitted to their perils and toils, not 
merely that they themselves might enjoy the blessings of freemen, 
but principally that they might transmit to their posterity the best 
public institutions, and leave to them, as an invaluable inheritance, 
civil and religious liberty. These all long since badeadieu to sublu- 
nary scenes. Many intermediate generations between them and 
us also sleep in the grave. We, who are now reaping the rich har- 
vest of their labors, like them shall soon pass away ; but by Divine 
blessing, we will leave our goodly heritage unimpaired to those, 
who are following us in the path of life. 

It is the memory of the first pilgrims only that we can now cher- 
ish, and this remark may also be applied to most of those, who en- 
countered the conflicts of the Revolution. But two individuals now 
survive of those who signed the Declaration of Independence, Mr. 
Jefferson of Virginia, and Mr. Carroll of Maryland.* Fayette ex- 
cepted, not an individual, who borethe commission of a General 
oficer in the American army, during that struggle, now lives. May 
the declining years of officers and soldiers, who yet survive, be 
cheered by the grateful attentions of their country; and to the des- 
titute among them, may this country not merely say, be ye clothed, 
and be ye filled, but give them those things that are needful for 
the body. | 

The eminent citizen of our Commonwealth, whose exit demands 
our present notice, lived in an eventful period of the world, and he 
was permitted to serve his country in a manner, in which few men 
ever possessed power and opportunity for similar services. He 
was intimately acquainted with all the causes which led to a revo- 


* In a few hours after the delivery of this discourse, information was re- 
ceived that Mr. Jefferson departed from this life on the 4th inst. The asso- 
ciations in the lives of Messrs: Adams and Jefferson, and the coincidencies of 
their deaths, were most remarkable. They were both members of Congress 
in 1776, and they were selected by the Committee of Congriss to draught 
the Declaration of Independence. Mr. J. was the author of the Instrument, 
and Mr. A. supported it in the most powerful manner, when the measure was 
discussed by that body. At the peace of 1783, they were appointed Minis- 
ters to the two most important Kingdoms in Europe, France, and England. 
They in succession filled the highest offices in the government of the United 
States. They were the heads oftwo political parties, which agitated the whole 
country, and during the conflicts of the period were frequently opposed. In 
their retirement they became reconciled to each other, and lived to see these 
parties in a great measure amalgamated. They both departed from this 
World on the day of the fiftieth anniversary of the birth of our nation. 
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lution, which probably involves the best interests of every future 
generation of our countrymen; and which, under providence, seems 
designed to have an important influence on the destiny of Foreign 
nations. «In all measures relating to this momentous transaction, he 
hada primary agency. While the history of the United States jg 
preserved, the scenes of our revolution will fill-some of its most 
prominent pages ; and as long as our language shall be perpetuat- 
ed, the name of our patriot will be holden in honorable remem. 
brance. 

John Adams was born in Braintree, now Quincy, on the 19th of 
October, 1735. In July, 1755, he graduated at Harvard Universi- 
ty. He, on leaving College, undertook the instruction of the Town 
School in Worcester. His Father was a respectable, but not weal- 
thy farmer, and having given his son a Collegiate education, he left 
him subsequently to support himself. This, at that period, was a 
common practice in all inland country towns. ‘The school furnish- 
ed the means to meet the expense of his legal studies in the office 
of James Putnam, Esq. then an attorney of celebrity in this county. 
In 1758, he entered the office of Robert Auchmuty, Esq. resident in 
Roxbury, and in 1759 commenced his professional career in Boston. 

Mr. Adams had but entered public life, when the controversy 
respecting the prerogatives of the parent government and the 
rights of the provinces reached an important crisis. On one side, 
the British Parliament issued a Declaration that they possessed pow- 
er to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever, and on the other, 
the Provincial assembly denied that they owed subjection to Par- 
liament, and protested against any tax laid on the colonies by this 
authority. They professed allegiance to the king, and acknowl- 
edged that he, in Council possessed a constitutional power to regu- 
late their trade, &c. Mr. Adams was admirably qualified to take a 
part in this political contention. He possessed strong powers of 
mind, his natural temperament was high, his passions were ardent, 
and his constitujional inflexibility, which in smali concerns appear- 
ed like weakness and obstinacy, in important affairs rose to a reso- 
lution that surmounted all opposition. An undaunted spirit, and an 
invincible fortitude in the prosecution of a purpose, were as impor- 
tant to a revolutionary leader in the 18th, as these attributes were 
essential to the character of the great reformer in the 16th cen- 
tury. And between Luther and our countryman, there was a simi- 
larity, both in respect to the character of their minds, and to their 
constitutional defects. 
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During the few years devoted to professional duties, Mr. Adams 
rose to distinction; and he was numbered with the patriots, who 
openly asserted the freedom of their country, and boldly defended 
its rights. In March, 1770, an unhappy affray bappened between a 
detachment of the British troops and numbers of the inhabitants of 
Boston : several persons being killed by the firing of the soldiery, 
popular resentment rose to a great height, and vengeance was 
loudiy demanded against the assailants. Under this excitement, 
Mr. Adams opposed the prevalent frenzy, detended the officer and 
his men in a court of justice, and supported law against the out- 
rage of a mob. The indictment on this trial was for murder, but 
the verdict of the jury acquitted the officer, and reduced the of- 
fence of the soldiers who fired, to manslaughter. This maniy and 
independent discharge of duty exposed him to momentary suspic- 
ion; but the confidence of his countrymen rested on a foundation 
too stable to be shaken by a transaction of this nature. 

In 1774, Mr. Adams was elected a member of the Continental 
Congress appointed to meet at Philadelphia, and deliberate on the 
general interests of the American colonies. In this body Mr. Adams 
became a conspicuous and able member. When hostilities com- 
menced, and no hopes remained of reconciliation on safe principles 
with the parent country, no member was more efficient than he in 
preparing Congress to take a permanent stand as an independent 
nation. At this crisis, from policy, a member from Virginia was so- 
licited to move the resolution for -Independence. Mr. Adams sec- 
onded the motion, and supported the measure by an eloquent and 
powerful argument. 

Mr. Adams, in 1776, was appointed Chief Justice of Massachu- 
setts, but his more extended engagements prevented his filling this 
honourable office. In September, of this year, Congress commis- 
sioned Dr. Franklin, J. Adams and E. Rutledge, Esqs. to open a 
conference with Lord Howe. They had an interview with him on 
Staten Island. His Lordship refused to treat with Congress as a 
legitimate body, and the committee refused to act in their individ- 
ual capacity. The meeting therefore had no practical result.— 
In 1778, he was sent to France in a public character, in the hope 
of conciliating that government to the new order of things on the 
American Continent. He returned to the place of his nativity in 
1779, and assisted in the formation of the constitution of our Com- 
monwealth, which has been the model of most constitutions since 
formed. 
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In November, 1779, Mr. Adams was invested with two commis. 
sions by Congress, one constituting him minister plenipotentiary to 
negotiate a peace with Great Britain, the second to negotiate a 
treaty of commerce with that power. On the 17th day of this month 
he embarked for Europe. In 1780, Congress invested him with a 
power to negotiate loans with any person or persons, pledging the 
faith of the United States to ratify his contracts; and in 1781, he 
was constituted in due form Minister to Holland. In the execution 
of these important trusts, he greatly aided the cause of his country, 
By his writings in the public Journals of Holland, and by his commu- 
nications with distinguished individuals he obtained loans, and was 
thereby enabled to forward to America the materials of successful 
warfare. In the definitive treaty of peace, he had a primary agency, 
and with unyielding inflexibility maintained the rights of a sover- 
eign nation. 3 

While abroad, Mr. Adams, in a series of publications abounding 
with deep research and manifesting great political knowledge, ex- 
plained and defended our civil constitutions, and illustrated the ne- 
cessity of checks and balances in the several departments of goy- 
ernment. 

Great Britain having acknowledged our independence, and peace 
being established, Mr. Adams was the first minister of the United 
States to the Court of London. Here a novel circumstance was 
presented. The King, who had declared that he would never con- 
sent to the dismemberment of his empire, received a minister from 
a Republic, composed of his revolted provinces ; the minister was 
a citizen, who had been marked asan arch rebel, and bad the crown 
prevailed, he would have been destined to an halter. The address 
on this singular occasion was honorable to the minister and to his 
country ; the reply of the King was magnanimous. (See note J.) 

When the present constitution of the United States went into 
operation, our citizen was placed in the important station of Vice 
President, and jwas efficient in carrying the principles of the gov- 
ernment into beneficial effect. Ata very important crisis, he suc- 
ceeded Gen. Washington as President of the United States. The 
personal character of President. Washington had saved, and perhaps 
his influence alone could have saved, the country from being in- 
volved in the destiny of infatuated France. The French revolution 
had excited a party spirit among our countrymen of great acrimony, 
and when the government deemed it necessary to repel encroach- 
ments directed against the vital principles of a sovereign nation, vi- 
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olent opposition arose ; and some measures then adopted, were at- 
tended with great and continued disapprobation, ‘The odium of 
these measures rested in no small degree on the principal of the 
administration, and to this day, many seem disposed to visit the er- 
rors of the father on the son. 

Goaded by the criminations of his political opponents, wounded by 
the dereliction of some whom he had considered as his friends, mor- 
tified at the issue of his political career, and irritated by the re- 
flection that his patriotic services were not rewarded by the grati- 
tude which he thought they merited, his constitutional propensitise 
appeared, and in the heat of passion he spake unadvisedly with his 
tongue. But if he reviled his opponents, his opponents were not 
behind him in the acrimony of their censures, or the bitterness of 
their criminations. The defects he in these instances manifested 
should be considered as imperfections in the man, and not as faults 
inthe ruler. His integrity was never impeached. Never did he 
descend to base arts for ihe sake of popularity. Open, explicit, 
firm, he maintained a consistent course, and from every public of- 
fice he retired with clean hands. 

His residence fixed at his native village, he inconsiderately 
yielded to the solicitation of a vain relative, and imprudently unbo- 
somed his feelings in confidential letters, which being at a subse- 
quent period treacherously made public, revived political animosi- 
ties, which at the time had almost passed from public recollection, 
But he lived til! the bruit, occasioned by this publication, was 
hushed into silence. | 

In 1820, President Adams was elected a member from Quincy 
of the Convention, chosen to revise the constitution of Massachusetts. 
This convention in the most respectful manner elected him their 
President. Declining this honorable office on account of infirmity by 
age, he occasionally attended the deliberations of this body, and revis- 
ed the constitution, which forty years before he had assisted to form. 
This transaction closed his public life. Retaining his mental powers 
in an uncommon degree, in his retirement he was visited by many dis- 
tinguished characters, and under the gradual decline of life, he was 
cheered by a view of the increasing prosperity of the nation. He liv- 
ed to see the three millions, that composed the inhabitants of the as- 
sociated provinces in 1'776, multiplied into twelve millions ; he lived 
till thirteen states were increased to twenty four, till the original fron- 
tier of the United States became the centre of a numerous population, 
till the basis of society in his country was widely extended, and the 
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means of human happiness were greatly increased. He lived to wit- 
ness the unexampled progress of the United States in all those im. 
provements, which render country dear and life valuable. His ex. 
istence was protracted to the Jubilee of our national birth; and 
enough of mind then remained, to recognize its associations, and 
strength enough to exclaim “a great, a happy day.” The first sounds 
of his manly voice were heard in defence of the rights of his coun- 
try; and the accents of expiring nature were aspirations of thanks 
for public blessings. When the measure of human life was full, and 
while his own son was at the head of the national administration, 
at the expiration of fifty years from the promulgation of indepen- 
dence, his spirit ascended amidst the mingled incense of devout 
praise and gratitude, that arose from the altars of our land for our 
public peace, health and prosperity. A glorious exit. 

But the brightest feature in the character of President Adams 
has not yet been presented to your view. He was a religious man. 
He lived under deep impressions of Divine superintendence, he 
reverenced the authority of God, and made religion the rule of his 
conduct. Firmly established, on the result of examination, in the 
belief of the truth of Christianity, he cordially embraced it, and liv- 
ed in the habitual observance of its public institutions. No compa- 
ny was permitted to draw him away from his constant attendance 
on public worship: but he ever left those gentlemen around his 
table, who were not inclined to accompany him to the house of 
prayer. He honored the Saviour by commemorating his death in 
the rite of the supper, and his general conversation was such as be- 
cometh the gospel. Under the infirmities of age, religion support- 
ed him, and he died in the expectation of being admitted into the 
society of just men made perfect, of becoming personally acquaint- 
ed with Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith, and of dwell- 
ing forever in the fullness of the presence of God. 

The public character of our illustrious citizen, I present to you, 
my young friends, who are engaged in various professional pursuits. 
Few of you commence your career under circumstances more un- 
favorable than his were. Let his success animate your efforts. 
Though opportunity may not be given you to serve your country 
and generation as he did, nor to rise in society to his height of em- 
inence ; yet if vou emulate his application and fortitude, his recti- 
tude and constancy, you will be qualified for distinguished useful- 
ness, your course will become respectable, and your names will 
be bonored. 
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The religious example of President Adams I present to all class- 
es in society for their imitation. Comparatively few can make 
themselves conspicuous by the acquisition of abundant wealth, few- 
er can rise to pre-eminent distinction as legislators and statesmen ; 
but all may become pious and good christians. The qualifications 
of the christian disciple cannot be purchased with gold, nor shall 
silver be weighed as the value of it, the price of wisdom is above 
rubies. ‘Uhe man who honorably supports in society the character 
appointed him, and in his place executes with fidelity the commis- 
sion of life, which he has received, accomplishes the purposes of 
his present existence ; and his appropriate rewards are not the 
fading honors of this world. The promise, which God by Jesus 
Christ has made to all those who fill up the measure of their duty 


in the relations they now fill, is ETERNAL LIFE. 
NOTE A. 
JOHN ADAMS’S INTRODUCTION AT THE LEVEE OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 

A work recently published in England, under the title of ‘* George the Third, 
his Court and Family,” gives the following description of the introduction 
of the distinguished Adams, at the Levee of George the Third, to which al- 
Jusion is made in the foregoing article. It was contained in a letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Adams himself to the Secretary of State. 


At one, on Wednesday the first June, (says Mr. Adams) the 
master of ceremonies called at my house, went with me to the 
Secretary of State’s office, in Cleaveland-row, where the Marquis 
of Carmarthen received me, and introduced me to Mr. Frazier, his 
under secretary, who had been, as his lordship said, uninterrupted- 
ly in that office through all the changes in administration for thirty 
years, having first been appointed by the Earl of Holderness. 

After a short conversation upon the subject of importing my 
effects from Holland and France, free of duty, which Mr. Fra- 
zier himself introduced, Lord Carmarthen invited me to go with 
him in his coach to court. When we arrived in the antechambers, 
the master of the ceremonies introduced me, and attended me, 
while the Secretary of State went to take the commands of the 
King. While | stood in this place, where it seems all ministers 
stand upon such occasions, always attended by the master of the 
ceremonies, the room very full of ministers of state, bishops and 
all other sorts of courtiers, as well as the next room, which is the 
King’s bed-chamber, you may well suppose that I was the focus of 
alleyes. I was relieved, however, from the embarrassment of it, by 
the Swedish and Dutch ministers; who came to me, and entertain- 
ed me with a very agreeable conversation during the whole time. 
Some other gentlemen, whom-I had seen before, came to make 
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their compliments too, until the Marquis of Carmarthen returned 
and desired me to go with him to his Majesty. I went with his 
lordship, through the levee-room to the King’s closet—the door 
was shut, and I was left with his Majesty and the secretary of state 
alone. I made the three reverences; one at the door, another 
about half way, and the third before the presence, according to the 
usage established at this and all the northern courts of Europe, and 
then addressed myself to His Majesty in the following werds :— 

** Sire— The United States have appointed me Minister plenipo-. 
tentiary to your Majesty, and have directed me to deliver to your 
Majesty this letter, which contains the evidence of it. It is in obe- 
dience to their express commands, that I have the honor to assure 
your Majesty of their unanimous disposition and desire to cultivate 
the most friendly and liberal intercourse between your Majesty’s 
subjects and their citizens, and of their best wishes for your Majes- 
ty’s health and happiness, and for that of your family.” 

‘* The appointment of a minister from the United States to your 
Majesty’s court will form an epoch in the history of England and 
America. I think myself more fortunate than all my fellow-citizens, 
in having the distinguished honor to be the first to stand in your 
Majesty’s royal presence in a diplomatic character; and | shall es- 
teem myself the happiest of men if 1 can be instrumental in recom- 
mending my country more and more to your Majesty’s royal beney- 
olence, and of restoring an entire esteem, conlidence, and affection ; 
or in better words ‘the good old nature, and tie good old humor,’ 
between people, who, though separated by an ocean, and under dif- 
ferent governments, have the same language, a similar religion, a 
kindred blood. { beg your Majesty’s permission to add, that al- 
though I have sometimes before been intrusted by my country, it 
was never in my whole life in a manner so agreeable to myself.” 

The King listened to every word I said, with dignity it is true, 
but with an apparent emotion; whether it was the nature of the in- 
terview, or whether it was my visible agitation, for I felt more than 
I could express, that touched him, | cannot say; but he became much 
affected, and answered me with more tremour than I had spoken 
with, and said :— 

“ Sir—The circumstances of this audience are so extraordinary, 
the language you have now held is so extremely proper, and the 
feelings you have discovered so justly adapted to the occasion, that 
I must say, that I nofiify receive with pleasure the assurance of 
the friendly disposition of the United States, but that I am glad the 
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choice has fallen upon you to be their minister. I wish your sir, 
to beleive, and that it may be understood in America, that I have 
done nothing in the late contest but what I thought myself indis- 
pensably bound to do, by the duty which I owed to my people. I 
will be very frank with you. I was the last to conform to the sep- 
aration; but the separation having been made and having become 
inevitable, 1 have always said, as | now say, that 1 would be the 
first to meet the friendship of the United States as an independent 
power. ‘I'he moment I See such sentiments and language as your’s 
prevail and a disposition to give this country the preference, that 
moment I shall say, let the circumstances of language, religion, and 
blood have their natural and full effect.” 

I dare not say that these were the king’s precise words: and 
it is even possible that I may have in some particulars mistaken his 
meaning, for although his pronunciation is as distinct as I ever 
heard, he hesitated sometimes betweep members of the same peri- 
od. He was, indeed, much affected, and 1 was not less so, and 
therefore I cannot be certain that I was so attentive, heard so 
clearly, and understood so perfectly, as to be confident of all his 
words or sense ; and I think that all he said to me should at pres- 
ent be kept secret in America, except his majesty or his secretary of 
state, should judge proper to repeatit. This 1 dosay, that the fore- 
going is his majesty’s meaning, as I then understood it, and his own 
words, as nearly as I can recollect them. 

The king then asked me whether I came last from France ; 
and upon my answering in the affirmative, he put on an air of fa- 
miliarity, and smiling said, * there is an opinion among some people 
that you are not the most attached of all your countrymen to the 
manners of France.’ I was surprised at this, because I thought it 
an indiscretion, and a descent from his dignity. I was a little em- 
barrassed, but determined not to deny the truth on the one hand, 
nor lead him to infer from it any attachment to England on the 
other. I threw off as much gravity as I could, and assumed an air 
of gayety, and a tone of decision, as far as was decent, and said, 
‘That opinion, sir, is not mistaken. I must avow to your majesty, 
[have no attachment but to my own country.’ The king replied 
as quick as lightning: * An honest man will never have any other.’ 

The king then said a word or two to the secretary of state, 
which, being between them, I did not hear ; and then turned round, 
and bowed to me, as is customary with all kings and princes when 
they give the signal to retire. I retreated, stepping backwards, as 
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is the etiquette ; and making my last reverence at the door of the 
chamber [| went my way. The master of the ceremonies joined me 
the moment of my coming out of the king’s closet, and accompani- 
ed me through all the apartments down to my carriage ; several 
stages of servants, gentiemen porters, and under porters, roaring out 
like thunder, as I went along, Mr. Adams’ servants, Mr. Adams’ car- 
riage, &c. 
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TO THE PATRONS OF THE MAGAZINE. 

It has been the object of the Publishers to present to their friends and 
subscribers, a work of permanent value, which should not only furnish pleas- 
ant reading for present amusement, but beneficial information for future use, 
How far they have succeeded is not for them to determine: the y may, how- ’ 
ever, appeal with a feeling of satisfaction, to the historical sketches of North- 
borough, Leicester and Shrewsbury, and the memorials of other towns, from 
the pens of able and faithful writers, as evidence that they have not been 
wholly disappointed. In the execution of their design of furnishing a minute 
and particular account of each town in the county of Worcester, they have 
been compelled rigorously to exclude articles of more general interest and 
miscellaneous character. Could they succeed in accomplishing their design, 
they hazard nothing in saying, that a more minute and accurate history of 
our territory, its population and resources would be furnished, than is nuw 
possessed by any section of the United States. But they are not in a situation 
which permits great sacrifices of time, labor and expense. ‘They cannot hide 
from themselves, and they ought not to conceal from their readers, that their 
undertaking cannot be prosecuted to a successful conclifmion without more ef- 
ficient patronage, and that, at the termination of the present volume, unless 
aided by more extensive and increased support, their labors must be suspend- 
ed, to await a more favorable period. 
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In Mr. Crosby’s notice of West Boylston, the number of the well known 
Farmer’s Almanac issued in the year, is stated at 36,000; it should be in- 
creased to 96,000. 

The names of Mr, Hildreth and Mr. Moore, have been formerly included 
among the graduates from Coileges, as natives of Sterling. They were born 
in the territory originally included within that town. 
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The next number will contain an account of the town of LANCASTER, 
by JosepH WILLARD, Esq. 





